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TO THE 
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VoLtuME the FirTry-FOURTH, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. 
Memoires de Litterature, (2ce.—Memoirs of Literature taken from the 


Kegilters of the Royal Acade my of Inferiptions and Belles Lettres, 


from the Year 1767 to 1769 inclufive. Vol. XAXVII*. tow 

Paris. 1774. 

FIIS volume, like thofe that are paft (and probably like 
thofe that are to come), refembles Nebuchadnezzar’s fta- 

tue, in which acertain mixture cf clay was obfervable amidft 

the luftre of the moft precious meta!s. It conta‘ns twenty-fiy 
Memoirs, which we fhall fucceifively lay before our Readers. 

Memoir cencerning the Style of Plate in generat, and alfo concerning 

the particular Odjed?, which that Phisofopher had in View in the 

Dialogue entitled lo. Ly the Abbe Arnaud. 

The Athenians, who, from their earlieft infancy, were ac- 
tuftomed to the pleafing fenfations that are excited by poetry 
and meee, gave little attention to any thing that did not 
charm their ears, or ftrike their imagination. Hence the ex- 
traordinary, nay extravagant honours that were heaped upon 
Gorgias of Leontium, in confequence of his harangues deli- 
vered at the Olympic and Pythian games, and the high pitch 
of perfection, to which encouragement and emulation raifed 
eloquence at Athens, before P lato. But be é, as our learned aca- 
demician obferves, added new beauties to this noble art, 
Which acquired, under his pen, a cadence, an harmony of 

numbers, a degrce of grandcur and elevation, which it fe 
Not difplayed before his time. To fhew in what this fupe- 
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riority of Plato’s eloquence confifted, and from what princa 
ples it proceeded is the firft and principal point that is deter. 
mined in this Memoir ; and we fhall comprehend, in a fhort 
fummary, the illuftrations of the ingenious Abbé on this nice 
fubject. 

Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, though a profound and judici- 
ous critic, has pafled an erroneous judgment on Plato: re. 
prefenting him, as excellent, pleafing, and admirable, when he 
exprefles himfelf with that natural fimplicity which charac- 
terifes fome of his productions, and as cloudy, ob/cure, tempef~ 
tuous and gigantic, when his ftyle rifes to the fublime, ¢ For 
here (fays the critic) his enchanting fweetnefs difappears; his 
thoughts are abforbed in a torrent of pompous and ufelefs 
words; his figures are enormous; his epithets accumulated ; 
his metaphors forced and difproportioned, his allegories exag- 
gerated and obfcure.’ All this our academician refutes, 

He fhews, in the firft place, that the fublime and metapho- 
rical ftyle of Plato was neceflary, in order to his oppofing 
with advantage the fophifts, who had only fucceeded in fpread- 
ing their opinions by the brilliancy of their eloquence, and 
by the rich variety of figures and metaphors with which it 
was adorned. ‘To efface the impreflions made by thefe fo- 
phifts on the lively Athenians, Plato was obliged to add to 
his ftyle new warmth, bolder ftrokes, a more deep and vivid 
colouring, and to have recourfe to ftrong metaphors and other 
emphatic modes of expreflion. And many of the moft emi- 
nent writers, who lived nearer the times of Plato, than Dio- 
nyfius, admired this ftyle; nay, fome of them faid, that if Ju- 
piter had condefcended to fpeak in the Janguage of mor- 
tals, he would have adopted the ftyle of the Athenian fage. 
It is injudicious in the critic of Halicarnaflus to compare the 
poet-philofopher, Plato, with the political orator, Demofthe- 
nes ; and it was his having taken this falfe point of view, 
that occafioned his miftakes. He did not confider that thefe 
two great men compofed their pieces in circumftances, on 
fubjects, and with intentions, totally different. The difcourfes 
of Plato were not deftined, like the harangues of Demofthe- 
nes, to infpire into a people jealous of their liberty, an alarm 
ing apprehenfion of the chains forged for them by an am- 
bitious monarch, and to work up the paffions of a reftlefs and 
violent multitude : they were defigned to inveftigate and un- 
fold the caufes and the means by which ¢rue and univerfal 
felicity is to be attained, and to eftablifh the empire of juftice 
and of reafon upon earth. Neverthelefs, to draw the attention 
of the Athenians to the éruths and maxims, that formed the 
eflential part of this noble plan, it was neceflary to clothe 
them with fenfible and ftriking images, and to adorn wre 
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with lively and pleafing colours; for though thefe truths were 
immediately deduced from the nature of man, as a Being en- 
dowed with rational facultics and moral affections, yet they 
exhibited many abftra&t ideas, for which, as yet, there had 
been no terms, at leaft popular ones, invented ; and hence it 
was neceflary to have recourfe to comparifons, metaphors, and 
allegories, which, as Lord Bacon obferves, are alone adapted 
to render popular and intelligible thofe opinions and doc- 
trines, that are new and uncommon, and which either go be- 
yond or contradict received notions. ‘This, and not a fri- 
volous ambition to equal Homer in fublimity of ftyle, drew 
Plato into the pomp and ornament of the metaphorical ftyle ; 
his purpofe was to lead the underftanding, by a flowery path, 
to juft notions of the Deity, and to open to it, through the 
intervention of fenfible images and figures, a view of the 
duty, the deftination, and felicity of man. And it is here fin- 
gularly worthy of confideration, that it is only in points of 
mere Curiofity and fpeculation that the images and figures of 
the Platonic ftyle are intricate and obfcure to us, whereas in 
all points of importance to the duty and felicity of man, and 
in all his difquifitions that relate to affections, manners, and 
virtues, the Athenian fage has accompanied even his figures 
and metaphors with a Juminous perfpicuity. 

It is farther to be obferved, that Plato, who loved more to 
inguire than to decide, and who was not infeéted, like the Ari- 
ftotelians after him, with the fpirit and pride of /jffem, gave 
to his worKs the form of dialogues, and even did not appear 
himfelf as one of the interlocutors, that he might avoid a 
dogmatical tone of reafoning, and -Jead his readers to re- 
fiect and choofe. Befide, in his dialogues, he introduces va- 
rious characters, and with a dramatic {pirit, makes each fpeak 
the language that fuits him. Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, Pro- 
dicus, Thrafimachus, Protagoras, have, each, their peculiar 
manner of reafoning, difputing, and exprefling their ideas, 
and though this circumftance muft have added a peculiar degree 
of merit to the Dialogues of Plato, at the time they were 
compofed, it muft, at prefent, more or lefs, render them ob- 
fcure ¢o us in feveral places, though in others the beauty and 
elegance of this manner are ftill frefh and ftriking, as our 
Academician fhews by a variety of examples. As to the 
method of difcuffion employed by this great philofopher, it was 
admirable in every refpect. He began by treating his antago- 
nifts, as if it was from them that he expected inftruétion and 
knowledge, and thus he removed the prejudices of felf Jove 
and prepared the way for perfuafion; he then required clear 
definitions of intricate and ambiguous terms, and proceeded to 
tefute them by queftions, — gave him the modeft a 
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of adifciple, and yet made them difplay all the abfurdity and 

inconfllency of their opinions. 

From his general obiervations on the flyle and manner of 
Plato, the Abbe proceeds to point out the object this fage had 
in view, in his Dialogue entitled Io. ‘To explain this he ob- 
ferves, that as it was one of the great aims “of | Vlato to de. 
{troy the abfurd, corrupt, and dangerous opinions which the 
poets had introduced concerning the gods, and as it was not 
fafe to attack dire¢ily thefe poets, who weie extremely fst 
and efteemed by the multitude as a facred kind of being 
the dextrous philoiop! ier attacked them indir ectly, in the pe ‘. 
fons of their interpreters, the Abap/z dijis, and chode for that 
puipofe lo, who was famous at that time for reciting and ex- 
plaini ng the verfes of Homer. ‘This is the true key to the 
explication of the Dialogue in quettion, which has been erre- 
gioufly mifunderitood by Avarfiius Ficinus, Seranus, Patricius, 
Cornare, and others. Thefe imagined that Plato had no other 
end in this Dialogue, than to fhew that enthufiefm is the ef- 
fential and diftinGtive character of a ‘Agi whereas the Dia- 
Jogue in queftion forms a part of the grand delign of Plato 
to teach true fcience and wildom. 

MEMOIR concerning the fecond Var egainf? the Sle Ves, -or the Re- 
volt of Spartacus i in Campania, being Iregmenis of Sailuft, drawn 
from the id and Vth Books of bis General Hiflery, By the 
‘Prefident de Brofles. 

Salluft himfelf is introduced as fpeaking, in this Memoir, 
which contains along and circumftantial narration of the fe- 
cond Bellum Servile and of the rebellion of Spartacus ; whofe 
beginnings were fo content ible and whofe progrefs was fo 
formidable, ‘The relation is interefting ; and the notes are in- 
firuciive and curious. It is certainly a moft laborious tafk 
to gather together the different fragments, that yet exilt, of 
Sallu(’s General Hit tory, from their difperfion, and to fill up 
the interftices with thofe paflages from other hiftorians, that 
may ferve tu connect them. Among the notes, which de- 
feive the attention of the philofopher and geographer as. well 
as of the philologift, we may reckon that which relates to 
the ancient junction and contiguity of Italy with Sicily, a 
faét, which is affirmed in one of the fragments of Salluft, 
which is yet extant in Iiidorus. . 

This Memoir is followed bes 739 Vith, Vilth, and VIltih 
PytHian Odes of Pindar, tranjlated into French Profe (poor 
Pindar!) and cnriched with notes. “By M. Chabanon. 5 
An Examinaticn of. fome Paffages in me Ancient Rhetoricians. Dy 

the Abve Arnaud, 

Learned and judicious. 
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Memir XV, XVI, XVII, XVID. Concerning the Roman Le- 


gions By M. Le Beau. 

The fir? of thefe Memoirs relates entirely to the tribunes in 
each legion, and treats concerning their origin, their number, 
their election, their functions, their rank and dignity and the 
marks and enfigns thereof, as alfo of the changes that hap- 
pencd | in the military order with relation to the Tribunes. 
The fecond treats of the officers, who commanded tn the dif- 
ferent parts of the Legion. ‘The third exhibits a view of the 
denominations and different functions of the foidiers, who 
compoled the Legion, and the 4/ mentions the diffcrent forts 
of nerfors, who were attached to its fervice. 

Memoir conecrning the Socteties that were firmed by the Publicans 
or the Receipt of the Taxes. By M. Bouchaud. 

The bocy of the Publicans was taken from the order of 
Knights, and was rendered re (pectable by the mof extenfive in- 
luence and credit. “They were called by Cicero the Orz-ment 
of ihe Capital and the Pillars of the State, and it was chiefly by 
them that Julius Cefar made himfe!lf mafter of the Republic, 
when he broke that Union between the E queftrian Order an 
the Senate, on which, in a great meafure, the public liberty 
depended. The knights, though rich, entered into aflocia- 
tions, when the taxes of a whole province were farmed out by 
the Senate; becaufe no individual was opulent enough to be 
refponiible for fuch extenfive engagements. ‘The nature of 
thefe focieties or affociations, and “the various conventions, 
commercial and pecuniary engagements, occupations and of- 
fices to which they gave rife, are learnedly treated in this 
Memoir, in which the lovers of philology ‘and Roman law 
will find things w rorthy of their attention. We may fay the 
fame of the three follow ing Memoirs : 

Concerszing the d Gercat Serts of 7 Teflaments, which had ceaf-d to be 


in ufe at Rome a lone time before fufint an. Ly the dame. 
f | . 
A Difirtation concerning the Lex Sempronia. By M. Gauticr de 
Sibert. 


The title of Sempronian Law is given to all the edits that 
were publifhed by the Gracchi, while they were invefted with 
the Tribunitian power, but more particularly to the famous 
Plebifcitum which took from the Senate the prerogative of 
forming the courts of juice and chooiing the judges out of 
their bod y, and veited it in the Equeftrian Order. ‘The ex- 
amination of this Pletifcitum, and the expofal of its pernicious 
effects, form the fubject of this Memoir. 

A fecond Memsir concernirg the Roman Slaves, in which the Nature 
of Lufranchifement and the Condition of the enfranchijed are 
particularly confidered. 


L ] 3 A tafte- 
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A taftelefs compilation, where fome lines of Hiftorical Law 
may be learned by the ignorant. 

Obfervations concerning the Hiftory and Remains of the City of 

Tarjfus. By the Abbe Belley. 

The geographical fituation of this metropolis of Cilicia, 
the fertility and riches by which its territory was diftinguithed, 
its remote antiquity, the revolutions of its government under 
the Syro- Macedonian kings, and under the Roman domina- 
tion, the Greek emperors, and the Mahometan princes, its re- 
Jigious worfhip and facred feftivals, its privileges, pre-emi-s 
nence, monuments, medals, infcriptions and edifices, and its 
prefent ftate, form the fubjects thac are difcuffled in this Me- 
moir. The difcuffion is more learned than important; it cone 
tains, however, fome precious morfels for the antiquarian. 
Obfervations on the Hiflory and Ren:ains of the Cty of Cyrine. By 

the Same. 

The academician confiders Cyréne in the fame manner as he 
has done Tarfus, by pointing out, under diftinct heads, its 
fituation and the advantages of its territory; its antiquity, 
origin, revolutions and religion; its beauty, power, opulence 
and commerce; its progrefs in the arts and fciences, the il- 
Juftrious perfons to whom it gave birth, and the deplorable 
condition to which it is at prefent reduced. Cyréne was fa- 
mous for the philofophers and artifts, that were born there, 
It was honoured by the birth of Ariftippus, Carneades, Calli- 
machus, Eratofthenes, and other illuftrious men; it was alfo 
remarkable for its medals and gems, which breathe the fpirit 
and genius of Greece, and it was founded by Battus, at the 
head of a Grecian colony, compofed of the inhabitants of the 
Ifle of Thera, one of the Sporades, about the year 630 be- 
fore the Chriftian Afra. 

Obfervations on the Hiflory and Remains of the City of Ancrain 

Galatia. By the Same. 

Obfervations concerning the Title of Easulecas that was given to 
Jeveral Citics and Nations under the Domination of the Romans. 
By the Same, 

Our Author is of opinion that the difference between the 
cities called Avrovomas and thole called E’AvSegas confifted in 
this, that the former were governed by their own laws and 
magiftrates, and that the latter, befides this privilege, were 
alfo favoured with an exemption from tribute and taxes. 

A Memoir concerning the Navigation of Pytheas to Thulé, accom- 
panied with geographical Objfervaticns on Iceland. By M. 
D’Anville. 

Ancient and modern authors are divided about the merit of 
Pytheas, a famous navigator, who lived at Marfeilles three 
centuries before Chrift, and is fuppofed, by fome, to have dif- 
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covered Iceland which they think is meant by the name of 

Thulé, in thofe fragments of the narration of Pytheas, that 

have been preferved in the writings of Strabo and Pliny. M. 

D’ANVILLE does juitice to this ancient navigator; but he 

denies that Thulé, even in the narration of Pyctheas, can fig- 

nify iceland; and he proves his negative, by aftronomical ob- 
fervations, of inconteftible evidence. 

A Memoir containing a Dijcuffiin of the following Queftions: What 
was the State of the Trade of the French in the Levant (1. e. in 
Egypt and Syria) before the Croifades? And what were the 
Effecis and Influence of thefe facred Expeditions on the French 
Commerce, and upon the Trade of Europe in general? By M. 
De GUIGNEs. 

This piece, though verbofe, is learned and interefting. It 
is divided into two parts. In the firff the Author gives an 
idea of the commerce of the French (as far as they can be 
diftinguifhed from the other Europeans, who bore the general 
denomination of Franés) in the Levant uncil the time of the 
Croifades, and in the fecond he purfues the hiflory of that 
commerce, and fhews its progrefs during the period of the 
French nomination in Syria. In confequence of this Me- 
moir, we may fee the Croifades prefented in a new afpedct, as 
affecting and affected by commerce, after having long con- 
templated them in their Religicus mafk, and lately beheld them 
with particular pleafure in their political principles and effedts, 

1ft Part.—The commerce with India, which had its feat, 
time out of mind, at Alexandria, was the principal circume- 
ftance that drew the European traders to the Levant. Cey- 
lon (then called Taprobane) was the ftaple; and thither the 
trading veflels of India, China, and Greece reforted, and un- 
loaded their cargoes of filks, aloes, cloves, nutmegs, pre 
cious ftones, &c. while fpikenard and ca/foreum came from Cale 
liane and Sindore. All thefe merchandifes were carried from 

Ceylon into Perfia, to Omeritis and Adouly. In this har- 

bour, certain merchandifes were, in return, embarked for In- 

dia, principally emeralds, which the Ethiopians drew from 
the country of Blemmyes. Pepper was brought from Malé: 

Calliane produced copper, a kind of wood that refembles 

ebony, and various materials for ftuffs. ‘The other famous 

ports were Sindore, bordering on the Indus, Orrota, Calliane, 

Sibor and Malé. Five other fea-ports, called Parti, Manga- 

routh, Saloupatan, Nalopatan and Poudapatan traded in pepe 

per. Ivory was brought from Ethiopia, and tranfported to 

India, Perfia, Arabia and Europe. Silk was conveyed by ca- 

ravans, which went from China to Baétria, and from thence 

to Perfia, Nifibe, and to Seleucia on the coaft of the Medi- 
terranean. ‘There was alfo a trade carried on to the African 
L1l4 coafts, 
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coafts, at a place called Zingium, whither iron and falt were 
carried, and fiom whence gold, incenfe, and other aromatic 
commodities were broucht in return. 

Such was the flate of commerce in the fixth century, as 

we find by the relation of Cojmas, who lived under the reigns 
of Juftinian and } pein, and had, bimfclf, travelled to India, 
Tt was ia his time that Ji Siskin fent two monks to China, 
who brought from thence filk-worms, and taught the Greeks 
to multiply and bring up thefe infects 5 which “occafioned the 
eftablithment of filken inanufactures in feveral parts of the 
empire. 

‘Jhefe were the objects of commerce, which brought the 
French into the | evant; and this commerce was carried on by 
the inhabitants of Marfeilles, under the Romans; and before 
that city became fubjcct to the Franks. The ancient hifto- 
rians, who neglect, in their infipid and fuperftitious rela- 
tions, all thar ‘relates to arts, commerce, and the improves 
ments of focial life, have faid fo little of the fubject now un- 
der confideration, that it is only by induction, that we can 
draw from them any fatisfactory account of it. If the fer- 
vants of the archdeacon of Marileilles (Vigilius) had not ftole 
feveral barrels of ot] that belonged to foreign merchants 
* (megetiatorilus tranjmarinis) we fhould not have known that 
the port of that city was frequented by ftrangers in the time 
of Sigebert. It is by fuch indireét pafiages, which defcribe 
the manners, miracles, vifions, vices, and aufterities of monks 
and ecclefiaftics, that we learn, that the wine of Gaza was 
drank in France in the time of Gontran, and that feveral 
cities of that kingdom traded with Egypt, Syria, and the Eaft. 

The rife of Venice, her fuccefs in commercial enterprizes, 
and her jealoufy of all the cities, which fent fhips into the 
Mediterranean, were prejudicial to the trade of Marfeilles, 
and rendered, for a while, that Republic formidable in 
Europe. 

The commerce carried on with Alexandria by the French, 
under their kings of the fir? race, furnifhed an occafion to fuch 
of them as were Chriftians, to fatisfy their fuperititious curi- 
ofity in frequent vifits to the Holy Land, and the folitaries of 
Egypt. Thefe pilgrimages seadid to increafe that commerce 
which had opened the door to them, and both give rife, in 
the opinicn of our Author, to the croifades: when commerce 
was threatened with ruin, and pilgrimages met with various 
kinds of oppclition, then were thefe military expeditions un- 
deitaken, nor would they ever have exifted if thefe two articles 
had contisued without reitraint. 

During the revolutions that took place in Greece, Egypt, 
Syria, Jerufalem, and other counuies of the Eaft, in confe- 
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uence of the vidtorics gained, and the acquifitions made by 
Mahomet and his fucceflors in Afia, the French continued to 
trace in thefe countries, and Jikewife to vilit the city of Jerufa- 
lem; the pilgrims alfo, who went from principles of devotion 
to vilit the Holy Sepulchre, carried a!moft always with them 
fome fort of merchandife to traffic with on the road. The 
pilgrimages increafed, in the time of Charlemagne, to whom 
the Kalit Haroun made a ceflion of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
who, being nearly matter of all Europe, protecied the commerce 
of his fubjeQs, and curbed the enterprizing fpirit of the Ve- 
etians, Who attempted to engrofs all the commerce of Lu- 
rope, and of the Eait, to themfelves. In the beginning of the 
ninta century the commerce of the French in the Levant was 
jn a flourifhing ftate. An affociation of merchants, belongs 
ingto Lyons, Marfeilles, and Avignon, went twice a year to 
Alexandria, fiom whence they brought the fpices of India 
and the perfumes of Arabia. ‘Thefe merchandifes entered the 
Rhone, and afterwards aicended the Saone ; whence they were 
unloaded, to be re-embarked on the Mofelle, from which, by 
the Rhine, the Mein and the Necker, they were conveyed to 
the remoteft parts of Germany, as the author of a Chronoio- 
gical Abridgment of the Hiftory of Lyons tclates. 

Our academician, however, defigning to fhew the connexion 
between the croifades and commerce, extends his hiftorical ac- 
count of the latter beyond the Fiench, as they were not the 
only nation that was concerned in thefe expeditions. The 
Italians, and more efpecially the Venetians, dhewed the fame 
zeal for the croifades, and the flourtihing ftate of their com- 
merce before that period made it their intereit to favour the 
Holy war. It is fufiicient, then, for cur Author’s purpofe to 
prove, that, before the pericd of the croifades, the Weftern 
Chriftians hed feitlements in the Eaft both for their come 
merce and their pilgrimages, and that it was their intercit to 
maintain them. ‘Ibis he proves by long and ample tefiimenies 
from zencient writers, which fhew that Huet, in his accoune 
of the commerce of both Europeans and Arabians, is defec- 
tive in his dates, and in many other circumtiances. Thefe 
teftimonies prove alfo that the {pirit of commerce, tn thefe 
times, made inore violent inroads upon religion and humanity, 
than it does in ours: for we find the Venetians buying Chri- 
ftian flaves and felling them to the Muffelmans, the inhabizants 


of Verdun in France caftrating young boys and felling them’ 


tothe Arabians of Spain to keep their feraglios, and tr is eafy 
to perceive, by the relations of William of Tyre and other 
ancient writers, that even pilgrimages had often commerce ra- 
ther than devotion for their real motive, and their chier object, 
end that they owed their origin to commerce alone, 
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’ Thus a fpirit of commerce, a fpirit of devotion, and perhaps dre 
(added to thefe) a fpirit of fingularity, prepared the way for the 
thofe famous Croifades which made fuch a noife in the world, con 
and produced fuch changes in the flate of Europe. The irrup- Ve 
tion of the Turks into Armenia, Syria, and Afia Minor, and | hei 

‘ the violence of thefe new invaders who plundered the merchants Ind 

4 and pilgrims, and thus ftruck at the vitals of both devotion and 1 
commerce, threatened with deftruGtion the fettlements of the | clit 
Chriftians in the Eaft. The riches treafured up in the Eu- tur 
ropean Hou/fes of Ho/pitality at Jerufalem were carried off, the che 

r pious foundations erected by Charlemagne were moft] y deftroyed, fett 
and even Conftantinople was threatened. lof 
‘Things were in this miferable fituation, when Peter the Her this 
mit, after a pilgrimage to Jerufalem, fet fire to the zeal of the to « 
Chriftians, while the interefts of the European princes, anda reft 
variety of motives among individuals, feconded his exhortations, por 
and produced the Croifades. Religious zeal was the motive to due 
fome ; but it was no more than a pretext to myriads, whom to ¢ 
intereft, imitation, licentioufnefs, avarice, a tafte for the fin- Th 
ular and the marvellous, united into one enormous body againft —_—_ere¢ 
the Infidel, and under the motive of itere/? here we are tocom- | th 
prehend principally the defire of maintaining that advantageous my | 
commerce which the European Chriftians had eftablifhed in enti 
the Eaft. and 
This end was obtained; and as commercial views had a of « 
great influence in promoting the Croifaces (for our Author does orde 
net pretend that they were the only motives to thefe facred wars) Par 
fo in return the Croifades had a remarkable influence in pro- | mif 
moting commerce in Europe, as our learned Author fhews in Thi 
the fecond part of this Memoir. was 
This tendency was forefeen: and accordingly after the firft was 
expedition to the Holy Land, plans were laid by popes, princes, coll 
and merchants for the conqueft of Egypt, which, by its fituae that 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, was the Thi 
centre of communication between Europe and the Indies, and to F 
would therefore, if poflefled by the Europeans, render them was 
mafters of that invaluable commerce. Thefe plans were exe- liza 
cuted in part; but though important conquefts were made by S 
the firft and fecond expeditions of the Crofs-bearers, yet they Mer 
could not keep their ground: Croifade after Croifade was un- dun 
dertaken, to maintain their firft advantages ; but the pofleffions Refe 
of the Europeans in that country were held only an hundred 
and ninety years, and they were driven from it in the year 1291. V 
Our Author gives an interefting account of the advantages that Acai 
accrued to the commerce of the Franks, during the Croifades, the : 
in confequence of their fettlements in the Levant, enumerates able 
the commodities they fent from Europe, and thofe which pred and 
rew 
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drew from the Eaft, defcribes the different routes by which 
thefe were conveyed, and takes notice of the diminution of their 
commerce in the Ealt by the jealoufy and fuperior fuccefs of the 
Venetians, whofe opulence and influence grew to an enormous 
height, and continued fo until the difcovery of a paflage to the 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

When the French faw their commerce in the Levant de- 
cline in confequence of the fupertority of the Venetians, they 
turned their views another way ; after the laft Croifade in 1365. 
they directed their courfe to the coafts of Africa, and formed 
fettlements at Senegal, to indemnify them for what they had 
loft in the Levant. Our Academician unfolds the nature of 
this new branch of commerce, and then returns to the Croifades, 
to confider them in a new point of view, as the occafion of the 
reftoration of the fciences in Europe. For the princes and 
popes, perceiving the infufficiency of their carnal arms to fub- 
due the infidels, had recourfe to /piritual ones, and propefed 
to convert them, as the moft effectual way of conquering them. 
Thus Pope Honorius, fo early as the year 1285, propofed the 
erection of a college at Paris for teaching the Arabian and 
other Oriental languages, agreeably (fays he) to the intentions of 
my predecefjors, which fhews that the fcheme was not even then 
entirely new. The council of Vienna alfo, in the years 1318 
and 1312, propofed the revival of learning as the true method 
of converting the Infidels, and recovering the Holy Land; and 
ordered, for that purpofe, the eftablifhment of matters at Rome, 
Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Saiamanca, for the inftruétion of 
miffionaries in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languagese 
This refolution of thécouncil of Vienna lay long dormant, and 
was not put into execution before the reign of Francis], It 
was then that Poffel and Gille were fent into the Eaft, to make 
colleGions of the moft ancient Hebrew and Greek books, and 
that the Royal College was formed for the revival of learning. 
This method of proceeding reftored literature and philofophy 
to Europe, and produced a general fpirit of enterprize, that 
was the fource of many ufeful difcoveries, and promoted civi- 
lization in feveral countries. 

Such are the principal contents of this learned and laboured 
Memoir, whieh contains 60 quarto pages, and is rather ree 
dundant in erudition. 

Refearches relative to the Hiftory of France, made at London. By 
M. de Brequigny. 

We find, in this Memoir, that the curious and induftrious 
Academician has drawn from the library of the A/ufeum, and 
the archives and records in the Tower of London, an invalu- 
able treafure of letters and papers relative to the hiftory, laws, 
and conftitution of France ; which papers have hitherto been 

unknown 
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unknown to the literary world. The Memoir concludes with ‘i 
fome anecdotes relative to the famous fiece of Calais, in 1346, je 
which do little honour to the memory of Euftache de St. Pierre, |; if 
and are, by no means, confiftent with the encomiums that have | roe 
been lavifhed on him, on account of his heroic patriotifm. i : 
Memoir on the following Queftion: Was there, under the French fo 

Kings of the Firf? and Second Race, an Order of Citizens to which ring 

the Title cf Tizrs Evat, or Third Efiate may be applied ? B y pi 

MM. Gautier de Sibert. pe 
_ The greateft part of thofe who have written concerning the yn 
ancient government of France, have not taken into their fyf. Ea 
tem the idea of different ranks and orders of citizens. One boat 
fet of writers have maintained, that, after the conqueft, the pa 
Franks were all nobles, and the vanquifhed Gauls all (Serfs) i 
flaves. Another is cf opinton, that, at that period, they were iii 
all equally free, but without any diftinGtion formed by nobi.- I toate 
lity. Both thefe exclude all idea of a third eftate, an inter- | efte 
mediate order between the nobles and vaflals. Our Author ac. OF 1 
knowledges, that this denomination was unknown during the ’ 
two firft ages of the French menarchy; but the queftion is If 


whether the thirg did not exif, though the zame was unknown? ig 
5 


“This queftion he refolves in the affirmative, and he proves his 








hypothefis in the following manner: he evinces, by a detail of be 
facts and natural conclufions drawn from them, fift, thataf- 4. 4 
ter the conqueft of Gaul by the Franks flavery was not the lot |... 
of the vanquifhed : fecondly, that there was, at that time, an ed 
order of nobility, diftin®t from the clafs of free men who were that: 
not noble: and, thirdly, that thefe free men formed an erder of dou: 
citizens, to which the name of Tirrs-ETat, or third eftate In 
is applicable. This was an intermediate order between the sects 
nobles and /erfs or vaflals. M. De SiperT grants thattowards J ,.), 
the conclufion of the tenth century, the kingdom of France il 
contained, generally fpeaking, but two orders, that of the proce 
chiefs of feudal tenures and their /erfs or vaflals ; but this fere = hu 
vitude was not fo ancient as the monarchy: it arofe, fays our thofe 
Author, from a concourfe of circumftances and events, which hace 
have been carefully exhibited and combined in a work entitled, a 
The Variations of the French Monarchy, _ 
Critical Remarks concerning that Kind of judiciary Trial, that was “ 


commonly called WaATER-ORDEAL, or the Trial by cold Water. the p 


By M. Ameilhon, exitle 
It is well known that in this abfurd trial of innocence or Euler 
guilt the accufed perfon was thrown into the water, and, iF his Ff a4, 
body floated upon the furface, he was convicted of witchcraft, 9 ¢may, 
and burnt; -but if it funk to the bottom he was acquitted. In TI 


thefe trials it happened fometimes that the body floated ; and trinci 
this pretended prodigy was attributed to Satan, ablurdly — 7 
OF 
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if for this was fuppofing Setan in oppolitian to his moft zealous 


frvants. However that may be, a prejudice was generally 
dont’, that forcerers were Ipecifically lighter than other men, 


{9 that it became a cuftom, i in feveral count ties, to weigh thofe 


sat were fufpected of magic. —Thefe miferable phantoms of 
juperliition have been long difpeiied; but the faéts that 
certain bodies did really float upon the furface of the. water du- 


§ sing thefe trials, has teen too precipitately denied. Our Aca- 





lemician admits the fact, nay proves it; but explains itina 
qtisfactory manner by a natural caufe. The phyfiol gifts are 
igteed, that among the multitude of perfons, fubjet to hyfle- 
l rics, Vapours, and nervous complaints, there are feveral that 
foat on the furface of the water and cannet fink, Of this the 
ingenious French phyfician Psmme gives feveral infances in his 
Truite des Affections Vapourenfcs, and from hence our Academie 
can concludes, that the pretended magicians and forcere Sy who 
ifoated, when tried by the water orucal, weie nerions de ceply af- 
‘fed with nervous diforders. 

Of the Thesl 10 sical Sy fe 72 of the Pe or fie 7S 5 draiun from the Zenda, 


Pelbvis, and f ary 1S. by 





ve Anqueti ae i’erron. 
|} Ifwedo not come at lengt ‘h ata complete knowledge of the 
tligion and morals of the ancient Perfians, it wili not be ow ing 
j othe want of laboured, learncJd, and voluminous dif {quifitions, 


The Abbé Foucher employed a » Jucubratio ns upon Lr yal 
ber and his doctrine, and covered Ga prodigio dus quantity o { paper 
)inexpofing the errors and defects of Hyde ; and the Memoir, 
|now before us, is one of the mof€ bulky in fize and erudition 
that we have yet met with on Wiis dark (at beit) ambiguous and 
cloudy fubject. The Memorr is divided Into eicht a ee Ss. 

In the firft our Academician inquires into the do¢irine of the 
mcient Periians concerning ihe efience of the firll principle, 
ad more efpecially the Unity, and endeavours to prove that 
time without limits is that fir principie from which all things 
proceed, that it is an aclive being, exerting itfelf contiantly in 
behalf of the creatures it has produced, and that it contains all 
thofe anfolute and relative perfections, that conftitute the ef- 
knce of the fovereign Lord of the univerfe. 

In the fecond he fhews, in oppolition to the affirmations of 
Brucker and the learned difficulties of Mofheim, that Zoroafter 
believed im its ftrict fenfe, the creation of all things, that is, 
the production of beings out of not hing—or without any pres 
‘xillent or eternal materials. J tbe lew of Zoroatter (fays the 
Eulma Eftam) it is pofitiz ely a Girmed, that God (Ormuzd) was 
weated by infinite time, with all other things, and that without 
manaticn, 

The fubjes of the third fection are the produflians of ie ag 
frinciple, foie of which have alfo a Creating power, fuch as 


Ormuzd 
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Ormuzd and Ahriman, while others, fuch as the firf light, the 
firft water, and the original fire, exercile their activity on things 
which already exift.—This fection is curious, but is not fuf. 
ceptible of a perfpicuous abridgment. 

Still more curious things are exhibited in the fourth feAion - 
in which, and in the following, our Author, while he unfolds 
the Perfian theology, endeavours to point out the true fenti. 
ments of Zoroafter. The fubjects of this {ection are—the pro. 
duétion of the genti of the third order good and evil—their confifs, 
the creation of the univerfe—an explication of the hypsthefs of inter- 
mediate powers. In the Perfian doctrincs mentioned in this fec- 
tion there are many things that bear a fingular refemblance of doc- 
trines more facred. We fee here tenets that refemble, in feveral 

articulars, the Mofaic account of the creation, and the peculiar 
dodtrines of Chriftian theology, relative to the powers and ope- 
rations of the WorpD, the primitive purity and felicity of man, 
his fall through the feduction of the evil principle, the reco- 
very of human nature, the refurreétion of the body, and the ree 
ftitution of all things; but all thefe doctrines are interwoven 
amidft a multitude of fictions and fancies, fome philofophical 
and fublime, others mean, ignoble, and abfurd, and fome ex- 
travagant in the higheft degree. 

The combats between the good and evil genii—the creation of fouls 
and their immortality—the production of the firft bull and the firf 
man are \argely related in the fifth fection.—The fixth contains 
the farther combats of the beings produced by the two fecondary prin- 
ciples,—and the Miffisn of Zoroafter, whofe end and purpofe was 
to render Ormuzd, the good principle, vidtorious.—The feventh re- 
lates to the refurreciion of all bodies at the end of twelve thoufand 
years (the duration of this world included) and the events with 
which it fhall be followed. ‘There are noble and elevated ideas 
in this fe€tion, though accompanied with a ftrange mixture of 
the extravagant and tantaftic. 

The eighth fection contains two parts: in the fir/ our Aca- 
demician inquires, Whether it can be proved by the aéis of the 
martyrs in Perfia, that the Perfians under the dynafly of the Safa- 
nides were idolaters ? and refolves it in the negative. He main- 
tains that it does not at all appear by thefe ad#s, that the Per- 
fians paid to creatures the honours due to the fupreme caufe; and 
that thefe ad?s furnifh feveral reafons to prove the contrary, 4s 
we fee there that the ftars, the elements, and the other genil, 
were evidently placed in a perfect fubordination to the good 
principle as his produétions. In the fecond part he proves by 
the Zenda, that A4Zitbra in the Perfian theology, was inferior t0 
the Supreme Being, and a genius really diftin& from the fun, 
and here he has much oppofition to combat, fuch as the opl 


nions of Eubulus, Hefychius, Suidas, Strabo, Cudworth, and 
: Mohhein, 
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Mofheim, a paflage of Strabo, the oaths taken in the name of 
Mithra, the infcriptions and myfteries relative to that being, 
and 1G ke comes off with a fort of vidory; how long he will 
wear urels is another queftion. 
An Inquiry concerning the Time when Zoroatter, the Lawgiver of the 
Perfians and the Author of the Zenda Vefia, lived. By the fame. 
After having examined, with attention, all that has been 
advanced concerning the time of Zoroafter by Briflon, Stanley, 


‘Hyde, Buddeus, Prideaux, Moyle, Brucker, and the Englifh 
) Authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, as well as the ancient Wri- 


ters of Oriental Hiftory and the Books of the Par/i, our Aca- 


| demician proves that this famous lawgiver and fage lived under 


Hyftafpes, the father of Darius, in the fixth century before 
Chrift. He afterwards refolves fome difficulties which have led 
feveral to place Zoroafter at a period of time many ages anterior 


| tothe reignof Darius; and he concludes this learned Memoir 


by explaining the feeming contradictions that we find among 


the Greek and Latin writers with refpect to the period in which 
| this great man appeared. We think it fomewhat fingular that 


in treating this fubject he has not taken any notice of the la- 
bour that was beftowed upon it fome years ago by one of his 
brother- academicians, the learned and induftrious Abbé Foucher. 
This Abbé, in a long feries of Memoirs, gave an ample ac- 


| count of the religion of the Perfians, both in its ancient and 


modern ftate, and thefe Memoirs are worthy of attention in 


) every refpect*, Their Author acknowledges that there was a 
| Loroafer under the reign of Darius Hyftafpes; but upon the 
_ authority of Pliny he maintains that this Zoroafter was much 
) lefs famous than a more ancient fage of the fame name, who 
} lived under Cyaxares king of the Medes, reftored in the Bac- 


triane the worthip of Fire, was revered by the Perfians as a ce- 
letial prophet, and whofe extacies, prodigies, and revelations, 


made a great noife in the world. His account of the fecond 


Zoroafter, the Author of the Zenda, appears highly probable, 
and reconciles the Perfian and Grecian hiftories. He was (fays 
the Abbé Foucher) an apoftate Jew, a fubtle philofopher, an 
obfequious and dextrous courtier, who infinuated himfelf into 
the favour of Darius Hyftafpes, and his great defign was to re- 
concile the Hebrew with the Perfian religion by a mixture of 
the leading and effential doctrines of each, to revive the credit 
of the Magi, and to accommodate, by a proper colouring, the 
Jewith religion to the weaknefs and prejudices of the Medes 
and Perfians, by taking from it that exclufive character that ren- 
dered it offenfive to other nations, and mixing with it the vi- 
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* They are inferted in the 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 3cth, and 
31 volumes of the work now before us. PF 
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fions and reveries of the ancient Zoroafter. This we think by 
no means a bad key to explain the fyftem of the Perfian theo. 


Jozy, ancient and modern, M 
<a 





ail 


Art. II. 

Hifteire de? Avroncmie Ancienne, depuis fon Origine jufqu’ é l Erablifi- 
ment del Eecle d’ slexandrie.—The Hittory ot Aflronomy, from its 
Origin, down io the Foundation of the Alexandrian School, By 
Mr. Baiziy, Member of the Royal Academy of Scicnces at Pa- 
tis, &c. &&. 410. 17706. 

7s [S valuatle produciion deferves a particular degree of 

notice fiom the folid erudition it contains, and the order, 
perfpicuity, and elegance of ftyle which reign in its arranges 
ment and compolition, The great objects of aftronomy are dif. 
coveries relative to the flars, the method of dittinguifhing thofe 
that are fixed from thote which are planetary, the afcertaining 
their places, defcribing their orbits, obferving the limits the 
bound, and the {malleft irregularities that attend, their courfes, 
and aconfant attention to the various phenomena which refule 
from the combination of their different motions. M. Batu 
having thus fketched out the nature of aftronomical fcience, 

proceeds, in his preliminary difcourfe, to point out the im- 

portant ufes and purpofes which this nobie and delightful 

fcience is 2edapted to ferve. When aftronomy, fays he, has 
obferved the celeftial phenomena, and has thereby fixed the num- 
ber and duration of thofe ages that pafs with an amazing ra- 
pidity, and feem to leave no trace behind them ; when, by the 
obfervation of the heavenly bodies, it has cifcovered the fize of 
the earth, afcertained the fituation of the countries and king- 
coms it contains, and contributed to extend the influence and 
operations of trade and commerce to the remoteft parts of the 
world, it has only attained one of its great purpofes ;—anorher 
{till remains, which is, to furnifh us with an explication of the 
celeflial phenomena, to reunite the great variety of fubordinate 
caufes, which depend upon one fimple and univerfal principle, 
which prefcribes the law to all their motions. Thus proceeded 
thofe fublime fyftem-builders of ancient and modern times, who 
enriched fo nobly aftronomical {cicnce, with their obfervations 
and difcoveries; fuch as Hipparchus, Ptolomy, Copernicus, 

Tycho-Brahe, Kepler, Newton, Caflini, Bradley, &c. 

After having, in the remainder of his preliminary difcourle, 
confidered the ufual divifions of aftronomy, pointed out the utl- 
lity of that fcience as an antidote to fuperflition, and as exe 
tending its dire€iion to agriculture, chronology, geographys 
and navigation, he enters upon his fubjeét by confidering, n 
his fiitt book, the nventors and Origin of Aftronomy. mn 
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The greateft part of the other fciences owed their origin to 
the wants of mankind, and firft arofe amidit the noife and tu- 
mult of public focieties and crowded cities ; but aftronomy was 
the child of curiolity, tranquillity, and folitude, and the rural 
{cene was in all probability the place of its birth. But in what 
region did this noble fcience firlt fee the light? As the rival 
cities of Greece and the Lefler Afia contended for the honour 
of having rocked Homer’s cradle, fo contending nations difpute 
the glory of having been the firft fofterers of aftronomical fcience. 
The Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Chinefe enter the lifts in this 
controverfy ; our Author, however, thinks it very poffible that 
they were not the firft inventors, but rather the improvers 
of this noble fcience; though he acknowledges that Uranus, 
Atlas, Fohi, Taut, Zoroafter, and Belus, are the moft an- 
cient of all the aftronomers, whofe names have been handed 
down to us, 

If we give credit to the reports of hiftory, aftronomy was 
cultivated in Egypt and Chaldea 2800 years betore the Chriftian 
era, in Perfia 3209, in India 3101, in China 2952, fo that 
about three thoufand years before Chrift is the general period at 
which different nations agree in fixing the rife of that fcience; 
but our Author is of opinion that aftronomy was cultivated be- 
fore that period, and that it is only its revival that mult be dated 
from thence. 

All the proofs that might have fixed at this period the rife 
of aftronomy among the Egyptians are loft, exceptone, which 
isto be found in the Kalendar of Prolomy, and which feems 
to have ail the force of a demonfiration: and that is the helia- 
cal rifing of Sirius, which Ptolomy fixes at feven different dates, 
which are the 4th, 6th, 22d, 25th, 27th, gift, and 32d. day 
after the fummer iitice, all the earlieft of thefe dates, which 
fixes this emerfion at the fourth day afrer the folftice, anfwers, 
when we confider the climate of the Higher Egypt, to the year 
2550 before Chrift. 

M. Battyy deduces another proof of the rife or exiftence of 
aftronomy among the Perfians, at the period under conficera- 
tion, from the books of that people, in which it is faid, that in 
ancient times there were four ftars, that indicated the four car- 
dinal points; and we find, in effect, that 3000 years before 
the Chriftian zra the ftars, which are called the Kye of the 
Bull and the Heart of the Scorpicn, were exactly in the two 
equinoxes, while the Heart of the Lion and the Southern Fifh 
were very near the two folftices. Our Author proves the iden- 
tity of this aftronomical epocha among the Chinefe. He does 
not, however, think that an apache, at wh'ch fo many ca!cu- 
lations had been already made, looks, at all, like the dawn of 
aftronomy. It is not to be {uppofed that meaturing the year 
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by the courfe of the fun, and the months by the revolutions \ Chrif 
of the moon, were the firft fteps that were made in that fub- | years 
lime and intricate fcience; on the contrary, the degree of } pafled 
knowledge, requifite to calculations of this nature, muft have | and 1 
been the refult of deep reflexion and repeated obfervations, {trum 
during feveral ages; and yet we fee, by our Author’s account, | be all 
that thefe calculations were made, and the motion of the fur an en 
and of feveral ftars, already inveftigated at that period (i, e. the # 
3000 years before Chrift) where hiftory places the firft adven- Hai 
turers in aftronomical f{cience. ‘Thefe adventurers therefore, his hi 
according to our Author, were not the inventors, but the wards 
revivers of aftronomy. In. the ftate of aftronomy among the ence, 
Chaldeans, Indians, and.Chinefe, he perceives rather the fhat- ploys, 
tered remains than the elements of a fcience; and: if the fa@s a grea 
fland as he reprefents them, the conclufion he deduces from and © 
them is plaufible enough. In poctry, and the arts, that be- ence, 
Jong more peculiarly to the {phere of the imagination, the homic 
progrefs to perfection is fometimes fo rapid, that the paflage Th 
from the loweft ftep to the higheft feems to be effected with- | night, 
out touching the intermediate ones; but in the more exact ing n 
{ciences this is rarely or never the cafe: the progrefs in thefe tion c 
is feldom rapid, and it is always gradual. M. Bailly is, there | tionis 
fore, of opinion that the aftronomy of the Chaldeans, Indi- firft i 
ans, and Chinefe, was the refult of the obfervations and ree of N. 
fearches of a people anterior to them, and that having fuf- tende 
fered by fome great revolution, it came to them in a fhat- | fider i 
tered condition. He is confirmed in this opinion by acircum=- =| and ¢ 
ftance, which, no doubt, gives great weight to it, and that | greatl 
js, that in thefe nations aftronomy has made little or noproe | the ni 
grefs, and has not advanced one ftep towards perfection. But | 4nd th 
the notion, that aflronomy muft have been long cultivated know 
before the time of thofe whom hiftory mentions as its firft in- a nev 
ventors, receives the higheft degree of evidence and certainty, Th 
from this confideration, that we have ftill remaining certain pafled 
branches of that fcience, which muft have been known in covert 
the earlieft period of time, and which fuppofe that the {ci- vens 
ence had made then a confiderable progrefs. Among thefe mont! 
branches of aftrancmical knowledge, our Author reckons the alfo t 
luni-folar period cf 600 years, which the celebrated Caffini ef- kept i 
teemed fo exact, and ef which Jofephus attributes the inven- and b 
tion to the Patriarchs: to this he adds the divifiom of the z0- tinctic 
djac, which mutt have preceded the deluge. Thefe branches Tife,— 
of knowledge may have been preferved, and tranfmitted to know 
fuccecding ages by the means of hieroglyphics engraven upom ceiver 
columns, a method of conveyance adapted to furvive the ruins they 
of the Flood. If it be afked, how far we muft go backwards fpace 
beyond the firft epocha, abovementioned, of 3000 years before difcoy 
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| Chrift, for the origin of aftronomy, cur Author anfwers 1500 


ears; for two revolutions at leaft, of 600 years muft have 

afled, before the luni-folar period could have been found out 3 
and if it be fuppofed that the ancient obfervers had in- 
fruments like ours, a confiderable portion of time muft alfo 
be allowed for that invention. We are glad the Author puts 
an end here to his conjectures, for we are already got beyond 
the era of the creation. 

Having gone fo far back, and got the end of the thread in 
his hand, the Author proceeds to purfue this thread down- 
wards, to confider the progreflive motion of aftronomical fci- 
ence, and its ftate in the feveral ages of the world. He em- 
ploys, however, before he enters into this part of his fubject, 
agreat part of his fecond book to inveftigate the principles 
and objects that directed the ideas of the inventors of that fci- 
ence, and the procedure of the human mind in the firft aftro- 
nomical difcoveries. 

The magnificent fpectacle of the ftarry heavens in a clear 
night, which our Author defcribes in a very noble and affect- 
ing manner, could not but excite the attention and admiras 
tion of the more thinking part of the human race, and attens 
tion is the quickening principle of knowledge and f{cierice. The 
firft idea, that muft have ftruck the firft obfervers of this part 
of Nature, was, that the firmament was a vaft pavilion ex- 
tended over a flat furface ; afterwards they might come to cons 
fider it as an hemifpherical vault turning round on its own axis, 
and carrying the ftars along with it, and they muft have been 
greatly at a lofs to know, what became of the fun during 
the night, until they came to perceive that the earth was round, 
and that it was furrounded by the Heavens on all fides, The 
knowledge of the particular motion of the moon was owing to 
a new eftort of genius and inveftigation. 

The Syrians and Chaldeans (continues our Author) who 
pafled the preateft part of their nights on the platforms, that 
covered their houfes, perceived foon that the afpect of the Hea- 
vens was not always the fame, and that at the end of fix 
months it underwent almoft a total change: they perceived 
alfo that amidft thefe variations, there was a certain ftar that 
kept its place, without any ftriking difference, during the night, 
and hence the denomination of the polar ftar, and the difs 
tinction between the fixed ftars and the planets took their 
tife——Again,—the fpherical form of the Heavens led to the 
knowledge of the form of the earth: and as foon as men per= 
ceived that the ftars or the ftarry vault paffed under the earth, 
they concluded that the latter was fufpended in the air, or void 
fpace. Our Author is not of the common opinion, that this 
difcovery was made in countries that lie on the fea-coafts, 
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where the fpectator from the fhore lofes fight, fuccefiively, of 
the different parts of a fhip that launches out into the Ocean, 
as it continues its courfe. The difcovery of the {pherica} 
form of the earth muft, as he judges, have been anterior to 
the invention of fhips large enough to be feen at any confi. 
fiderable diftance, and was probably made by philofophical 
travellers, who, directing their courfe fouthward, perceived new 
and unknown ftars rifing above the horizon, of which they loft 
fight on thejr return. 

The utility of aftronomy in meafuring time, muft have greatly 
contributed to the progrefs and advancement of that fcience, 
The firft divifion was formed by the revolutions of the moon, 
each of which took in a duration of twenty-eight days, as 
the Ne/menia, or feafts in honour of the New Moon abun- 
dantly prove, As to the motion of the fun, it muft have been 
perceived for fome time before it could be reduced to any 
certain. or probable meafure; but this was in part effe&ed by 
uniting twelve lunations (each of which comprehend twenty- 
nine or thirty days, alternately) in order to make out.a year, 
The inconveniences, however, of this calculation muft have 
foon been perceived; the order of the feafons muft have been 
intirely inverted, in the fpace of thirty-five years, and the 
winter muft have encroached upon the fummer months, by 
men’s employing for the meafure of time the incomplete year 
of 354 or 360 days. It was therefore natural to remedy 
this by the intercalary. months until the motion of the fua 
was bettcr known by an attentive obfervation of the dif- 
ferent points of the horizon where he fets in winter and 
fummer. The knowledge of the meridian came flowly after 
this, by an obfervation of the points of the greateft eleva- 
tion of every ftar, which was found in a circle perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, pafiing through the Zenith and the 
Pole. -M. Bailly thinks that the frrft aftronomers acquired 
the knowledge of the meridian by a very plain method, which 
is ftill in ule among the Indians; and which they practife in 
the following manner: They determine, fome time before 
noon, the length and direction of the fhadow, and when the 
fun has paffed the meridian, and the fhadow is again reduced 
to the fame length, they draw the line of direGtion of this 
fecond fhadaw, which forms an angle with the line of direction 
of the firit, and the line, which divides this angle into two 
equal parts, i3 in the plane of the meridian. 

The third Book of this interefting work relates to the State 
of Afironomy before the load. Here again we have many cone 
jeciures ; but they are the conjectures of a man of genius and 
learning. MM. Bailly is: confirmed by a variety of circum- 
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flances in his favourite perfuafion, that the fcience of aftro- 
nomy has in far remote ages been carried toa high pitch of 
rfection, though we-have not fufficient data to fix the precife 
meafure and degree. -His obfervations upon the difcovery of 
the folftices and equinoxes, and upon feveral traditions reja- 
tive to theie objects, and te the eclipfes of the heavenly be- 
dies, throw feveial rays of light upon this hypothefis. More 
efpecially the period of Goo years, attributed by Jofephus to 
the Patriarchs, and calculated by the celebrated Cadlini, is one 
of the principal faéts alleged by our Auther to indicate the 
ftate of aftronomy before the Flood, He goes fo far as to ima- 
ine it almoft probable, that a peop'e who had carried the 
knowledge of the celeftial revolutions fo far, may have had 
the ufe of the wariner’s compass, which is of a very ancient 
date in Afia, and alfo of the clepfydra, perhaps even of the 
ndulum, which was certainly known among the Arabians. 
The manufcript papers of M. Commerfon, (of whofe fingular 
geal, talents and character we gave fome account in our laft 
Appendix) have furnifhed M. Bartiy with an anecdote, which 
makes, a good deal, in favour of the hypothefis now before us. 
By one of thefe.papers, which is a tranflation from an Indian 
manufcript, and which is actually in the pofleffion of M, 
de Buffon, it appears, that the Indians acknowledged the ex- 
iftence of fifteen worlds or fittcen planets. This fingular cir- 


cumftance ftruck our Author, and the illuftrious Naturat!it 


now mentioned, as it led them to imagine that the ancients 
had invented the fame inftruments that are ufed in modern 
times, or at leaft fomething equivalent, But-when we con§- 
det the characters of M. Commerion and f4. de Bufion, with 
what flizhts of fancy and vihonary conjectures they have both 
{and more efpecially the latter) adulterated the genuine foun- 
tains of true philofophy, whilethey enriched its ftreams in many 
te(peéts, we fhall not be difpofed to fwallow too greedily the 
anecdote of the one, or the commentary of the other. 

The remainder of this third Book is employed in examin- 
img ancient cuftoms and infticutions, that have been obferved 
amoag all nations, and which our Author confiders, as the 
fragments of .a fublime body of altronomical fcience, pof- 
felled by a people, whofe very name is unknown at this day 3 
& people, who invented and improved the fyfiem, that was 
afterwards renewed ‘by Copernicus, and tranfmitted it to the 
Indians, who handed it down to Philolaus, aad the Pythagoe 
Tean {choo!, 

The ftate of aftronomy among the Indians and Chinefe, 
after the Flood, is the fubject of the fourth Book. The emi- 
grants, who, after the general deluge, removed to a confider- 
able diftance from Afia, fuch 2s the Aclanies in Africa, or ra- 
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ther the Ethiopians and Egyptians who fuccceded them, had 
no guide but tradition to inftruct them inthe knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies. Thofe, on the contrary, who remained 
in Afia, had, befides this imperfect guide, the records and 
fragments of that fcience, which had been faved from the de. 
vouring waters ; but the facts, or precepts, which were pro- 
bably engraven, or written in hieroglyphical charadlers, and 
that in a compendious manner, were not accompanied with 
any explication, fo that though the remembrance of them ftill 
fubfifted, their utili:y was loft. Hence it is, according to M, 
BaILLy, that we find among the Indians fo many precepts 
without any explication, and among the Chaldeans fo man 

periods, of which the advantages were unknown, and (as hath 
been already obferved) were rather the unconnected remains, 
than the elements of aftronomical fcience. 

The beauty and majefty of the ftarry Heavens led, with 
facility, uninftru@ted minds from admiration to idolatry ; and 
as men were perfuaded that motion was peculiar to living be- 
ings, they proceeded from this principle to look upon the 
ftars as animated by fuperior intelligences, Our Author in- 
veftigates here, with acutenefs, the procedure of the human 
mind in fuch circumftances; but the moft fingular part of 
this fourth Book is that which contains Mr. BaILty’s opi- 
nion with refpe& to thofe countries, from whence light and 
knowledge were firft tranfmitted to others, and to the courfe 
which learning fteered in its progrefs through the nations, 
The notion generally received is, that as the earth was peo- 
pled from fouth to north, knowledge held the fame courfe 
with population; but our Author is inclined to think that 
it was from the north to the fouth that the light proceeded. 
We thought this had been only true of the northern lights 
or the Aurora Borealis, having never heard of any other kind 
of light that appeared early in the neighbourhood of our 
Pole. But this is owing to our ignorance; and to enlighten 
it we have here various conjectures drawn. from fables, anci- 
ent remains, real or fuppofed, and other authorities, which the 
Reader will appreciate as he thinks proper, upon the following 
fummary : 

The Scythians (fays our Author) are one of the moft an- 
cient nations ; the Chinefe are their defcendants, as alfo the 
Atlaates, whofe antiquity is more remote than that of the 
Egyptians,—In Siberia (continues he) and in general under the 
parallel of 50 degrees, we find, between the 8oth and 130th 
degrees of longitude, marks and traces of countries inhabited 
by civilized nations, fuch as the ruins of cities, which appear 
to have been fourifbing, manufcripts on paper made of filk, cha- 
raéters written with Chinefe ink, and fometimes in letters of 
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old and filver, pyramids, which ferved for fepulchral monu- 
ments, with infcriptions in unknown languages. The Region, 
called Sereca, which, according to Mr. D’Anville, was the 
refidence of great princes, and of a powerful nation, who cul- 
tivated the arts and fciences, is, at this day, a part of Tar- 
tary in which the city of Selinginfkot is fituated. The pil- 
rimages of the Indians, not only to the Pagod of the Grand 
iat but alfo as far as Siberia, lead our Author to conclude 
with a very ‘fanciful writer *, that they went to pay homage 
to the fource from whence they had derived their knowledge. 

The Fable of the Phenix in the Swedifh Edda, which di- 
sected its flight to the fouth, and was there abforbed, and the 
Janus, mentioned by Macrobius, who held in one hand the 
number 300, and in the other 65, are interpreted by our Au- 
thor (rather we hope and think to amufe than to demontftrate) 
to reprefent the abfence of the fun in the northern regions. 
Indeed, according to the vifionary and abfurd hypothefis of 
M. de Buffon (whe fuppofes that originally the liquid and red- 
hot globe, when it had been dafhed out of the fun, and was 
beginning to acquire a determinate form, cooled firft toward 
the Pales) the northern parts of the world muft have been 
the firft inhabited. But M. Bailly, though he mentions this 
hypothefis, treats it wifely as an idle invention, and refts his 
caufe on the proofs he has given of the exiftence of a powerful 
people in the parallel of 50 or 60 degrees, which was the ftock 
of all the Afiatics. 

From thence he proceeds to the Hiftory of Aftronomy 
among the Indians, which prefents to his view nothing but 
an incoherent heap either of obfervations without any con- 
fequences deduced from them, or of tenets unfupported 
by obfervations, He commends, however, the method 
they made ufe of in calculating eclipfes, and defcribes 
fome ridiculous ceremonies with which it was accompanied,— 
The Ancient State of Aftronomy among the Chineie is only 
to be known by mere conjeéture, uncertain tradition or acci- 
dental circumftances, as it is well known that all the hiftorical 
and aftronomical books throughout that vaft empire were burnt 
by the order of Tj/in-Chi-Hoang, in the year 246 before the 
Chriftian zxra. Our Author, however, has found reafon to 
affirm, that the ufe of {pherical globes, of clepfydras, and of the 
dial, took place among the Chinefe in a very remote anti- 
quity, and that the mariner’s compafs was known and em- 
ployed by them above 4400 years ago. 

n the fifth Book we have an account of the ftate of aftro- 
omy among the Perfians and Chaldeans, and it is among the 
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latter that he finds the beginning of that path in which that 
fcience has regularly proceeded to our times. He is of opi- 
nion, that it underwent a remarkable and advantageous change 
about 16 centuries before the Chriftian zra, in the time of 
Berofus, who foretold a deluge, when the planets fhould be 
in conjunction at the fame point in the fign of Capricorn, and 
an univerfal conflagration when they fhould meet in Cancer, 
The Chaldeans, according to our Author, had gone fo far as 
to foretc] and calculate eclipfes of the moon; but the folar 
eclipfes did not come within the reach of their imperfeé& 
theory. There are fome seafons to conjecture that they at- 
tem;ted to meafure the earth; but what is moft furprifing, is 
the great improvement they muft have made in the theory of 
comets, if M. BAILLy is to be credited, when he aflerts that 
they were as far advanced in that branch as we are fince the 
appearance of Newton. 

The aftronomy of the Egyptians is the fubject of the fixth 
Book, and it exhibits fuch a mixed and motley afpe& of 
knowledge and ignorance, that it is not ealy to decide whee 
ther they are to be confidered as worthy of admiration or con- 
tempt; and they, indeed, excite both, They were rivals of 
the Chaldzans in afironomical knowledge; but our Author 
gives, without hefitation, the preference to the latter, from 
what is known with certainty of the Egyptians; for as to 
that /ecret and highly-improved fcience in aftronomy, which 
this people are faid to have poflefled and myflerioufly cone 
cealed in the fanétuary of their temples, we can draw no 
conclufions from it, becaufe it is a /ecret, and we can only 
reafon, from what we know. The only things that diftin- 
guifh them in this branch of knowledge, are the difcovery of 
the true motions of Mercury and Venus, the knowledge of 
the year, as compofed of 365 days and a fourth, and the 
conclufions, in favour of their aftronomical lights deducible 
from the fituation of the Pyramids, It can only have been 
through a principle of gratitude, that the Greeks extolled them 
avove the other ancient nations. 

The aftronomy of thefe Greeks, and the philofophy of the 
Tonian feét, employ the refearches of our Author in the fee 
venth Book, Attronomy in Greece dates its origin no higher, 
(fays our Author) than fourteen centuries before the Chriftian 
zeta, and it was only toward the time of Hefiod, that the Gre- 
cian Kalendar (which, at firft was formed enly for rural ufes, 
in confequence of obfervations cf the rifing and fetting of 
the fturs) acquired fome tolerable degrees of improvement, 
by their turning their attention from the lunar year to the 
courfe cf the fun, The intercalation, however, of a month, 
tvery two years, became in procefs of time, the fource of enor- 
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mous errors, and the remedy that Solon applied to this dif- 
order was infufficient and defective; for though the introduce 
tion of unequal months removed a part of the diforder, yet 
the year became again lunar and always crroneous; fo that, 
without the Olympiades the Grecian chronology would have 
been in the utmoft confufion. It is true, the Olympic year 
contained only 361 or 362 days, fo that in four years, it 
would be at fourteen days variance with the courfe of the 
fun, and by this method of reckoning the Olympic games 
muft have been fhifted, at the end of 50 years, to the wins 
ter folftice, if fome means had not been found out to bring 
back the celebration of thefe games to their true place. 

Thales, who lived 600 years before Chrift, is the firft 
Grecian philofopher, who merits the name of an aftronomer. 
]t was to him that Greece was indebted for the knowledge of 
the fphere, and he is more defervedly famous on this account, 
than for his having been the firft, who foretold an eclipfe of 
the fun, a prediction which our Author locks upon merely as 
alucky guefs, as Thales had not the inftruments neceflary to 
give any tolerable degree of certainty to a calculation of that 
kind. From Thales he proceeds to Berofus, whom he con- 
fiders as the inventor of the Gnomon, the Dia!, and the di+ 
vifion of the Day into twelve hours, which inventions have 
been attributed to Anaximander and Anaximenes, who were 
no more than the reftorers of thefe important difcoveries, 
Afterwards comes Anaxagoras, whofe deep fagacity and pene- 
tration had, in fome caes, anticipated the difcovertes of. the 
telefcope, and even whofe dreams have a much more philo- 
fophical afpect than the ordinary vifions of, the ancient 
fages, His notions concerning the fubftance of the fun, the 
milky way, comets, and eclipies, are accurately reprefented by 
M. Baitty, who confiders him as the chief glory of the Ionian 
feét, 

The Grecian aftronomers of the Pythagorean and Eleatic 
fe€ts, and the aftronomical opinions of Plato, Eudoxius, and 
other philofophers, their fucceflors, prefent to our Author a 
motley mixture of fublimity and extravagance, which he ex- 
hibits to view in the eighth and ninth Books of this learned 
and ingenious work. Pythagoras was the moft eminent phi- 
lofopher of the fect that bore his name. He taught a plus 
tality of worlds and the motion of the earth about the fun 3 
though it does not appear evident to M, Bailly that he was 
the author of thefe ditcoveries. He fpeaks in the fame mane 
her of the period of 1g years propofed by Methon, which was 
received ‘with applaufe throughout Greece, and is celebrated 
by cur Author as a difcovery, that would have done honour 
tim to the prefent times. He canaot, however, allow Me- 
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thon to remain in pofleffion of this honour, but conjectures 
that it was due to his beloved Afiatics, and thews us how 
Methon may have come at it, with a degree of plaufibility 
that difplays the readinefs and dexterity of his invention, 
The philofophers of the Eleatic fe& were no great aftrono- 
mers, as appears evidently by the accounts our Author gives 
of what remains of their writings. It is among them that 
we find the doctrine of Atoms; and they reprefented the Milky 
Way as an aflemblage of ftars at an immenfe diftance, which 
prevented their appearing feparately and diftintly, and blended 
their rays into a confufed mafs of light, of a whitith afpeé., 

Plato, though not an aftronomer, was yet a great genius 5 
and by the force of that genius and the extent of his views 
he contributed, not a little, to the advancement of aftrono- 
mical fcience. It was he that propofed the famous problem, 
to explain the celeftial phenomena by the fimple principle of a 
circular and regular motion. It was, however, to his friend 
Eudoxus, the greateft aftronomer of that time, that Greece 
was indebted for an advantageous revolution in the {cience 
now under confideration. By his voyage into Egypt Eudoxus 
acquired the knowledge of the lunar and folar revolutions ; 
this knowledge he brought into Greece, together with that of 
the periodical motions of the planets, and the duration of 
their ftations and retrogradations, for the firft theory of the 
motion of the planets, was the invention of Hipparchus. Our 
Author proves that Eudoxus knew the motion of the Nodes 
of the moon, and quotes two celebrated works of that af- 
tronomer, entitled the Adirrour and the Phenomena, of which 
there are only fome fragments extant. 

M. Bailly enters into a long and curious account of the 
opinions and accurate obfervations of Ariftotle, who was an 
eminent aftronomer, among his other great and illuftrious.qua- 
lities, and adopted the fyftem of Eudoxus. He was one of thofe 
who began, about this time, to examine the diameters of the 
planets, and employed for that purpofe an ingenious method, 
which the learned academician defcribes at length. ‘The aftro- 
nomers, who followed Ariftotle, did not make any remarkable 
figure, if we except Calippus, who correéted the Cycle of Me- 
thon, and made many excellent obfervations on the rifing of 
the ftars, and the meteorological effects that were imagined to 
refult from thence; in which he difcovered a great freedom 
from phyfical and aftronomical fuperftition. After all, our Au- 
thor has not a very high opinion, upon the whole, of the Greeks, 
as aftronomers : Many noble things were, indeed, ftruck out in 
that fcience, by the Grecian philofophers, who had an idea of 
Antipodes, of the roundnefs of the earth, of the opaque and 
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of a plurality of worlds, of the motion of the earth, and the 
return of comets. But the Greeks, in general, who had too 
much levity and impatience, to admit of the true fpirit of ob- 
fervation, or of any confiderable degree of affiduity and perfe- 
verance in their refearches, were not fufficiently fenfible of 
the value of thefe difcoveries; nay, they fumetimes looked 
upon them as vifionary ; while thofe, who had made them were 
too little acquainted with the true path of aftronomical in- 
veftigation, to exhibit them with the proofs that were adapted 
to render them palpable and perfuafive. The eftablifhment 
of the Alexandrian fchool was the period, from whence we 
are to date the exiftence of the true method of conducting 
aftronomical! refearches. 

A. difcourfe concerning aftrology, that long and opprobrious 
difeafe of human reafon, which owed its birth to a fublime 
{cience, which it disfigures and degrades, forms the conclufion 
of this excellent work. The Author does not mean by this, 
the fcience that Boyle commended under the denomination of 
Natural Afirolgy, (which foretels rain, wind, diforders, acer- 
tain temperature of the feafons, &c. and which has no other 
demerit than the uncertainty of its principles, and of the con- 
clufions that are deduced from them) but that fpecies of 
aftrology, which is called ‘Fudiciary. The fource of this dark 
and ambiguous fcience is (in the opinion of M. Bailly) ma- 
terialifm, and he defcribes it in its origin, and charaéters, 
with that judgment and eloquence which fhine through the 


whole of this ingenious and learned publication. M 





ART. III. 
Lettres, ce.—The Letters of Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli). 
Two Volumes, 8vo. Paris. 1776. 

W Eze not furprifed that fome critics have called in quef- 

tion the authenticity of thefe Letters. Such Letters 
from a Francifcan friar, and a pope, are indeed a phenome- 
non of the rareft kind; but it muft be alfo granted, that fuch 
a pope as Ganganelli was, is ftill an objet of greater afto- 
nifhment. There was in this extraordinary, yet meek and 
amiable man, fuch a fingular mixture of gravity and chear- 
fulnefs, fcience and fimplicity, mildnefs and refolution, dig- 
nity and humility, and he tempered fo admirably the love of 
folitude with the duties of focial life, that we may boldly af- 
firm, that few, if any, fuch characters have appeared in the 
papal chair. 

All the features of this refpeétable character are ftrongly 
exprefled in thefe Letters. They were, as we learn from the 
Editor, originally written in Latin or Italian, and have been 
collected by him from different quarters, and tranflated into 
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French. This Editor, though namelefs, is M. CaRRActory, 
who Jately publifhed the life * of this philofophical and al, 
mott Chriftian pope; and we will anfwer for it, that if an 
of the Letters of this colleiion are forged, the Author of the 
forgery muft be quite another man, than M. Carraccioli; he 
muit be a fecond Ganganelli, and it is fcarcely to be ima- 
gined that a writer of {uch eminent merit, would renounee 
the pleafures of honeft fame, and transfer, without reafon, his 
merit to one to whom it did not belong. Such things, how- 
ever, have been done: and we do not mean to allege this 
as ademonftrative argument of the authenticity of the Let- 
ters before us. That the greateft part of them are authentic 
is clear to us, and, we believe, can be proved in a fatisfactory 
manner. Some critics have obferved, that they muft have been 
written originally in French, becaufe it fometimes happens that 
the tranflator gives the Italian or Latin phrafe as it ftands in 
the original after having tranflated it, a kind of citation (fay 
the critics) which is never ufed but in tranfpofitions into 
the language in which an author compofes. ‘Thus, when our 
Tranflator in his French makes Ganganelli fay, ¢ that vice is 
almoft always to be found near virtue,’ he repeats the fen- 
tence in Italian: #/ vizio troppo fovente e compagno della virtu, 
which, indeed, feems ufelefs, if it ftands in the text, unlefs it 
be to fhew the fidelity of his tranflation, or unlefs the ex- 
preffion be proverbial, and thus more emphatic in the origi- 
nal.—An anachronifm or two have alfo furnifhed the critics 


“f with pretexts for fufpecting the authenticity of the whole col- 


jection ; but the Public will be foon fatisfied on that head; 
and we have before us a folution of the difficulty arifing 
from the anachronifm in the Letter to the Marquis Scipio 
Maffei, which we omit here for the fake of brevity. 

Upon the whole, fhould it be granted that a few Letters 
may have been compofed in the tafte and manner of Ganga- 
nelli, by fome ingenious man, to render this colleGlion more 
confiderable, it will ftill remain certain, that the greateft part 
of the two volumes are the genuine Letters of the late pope; 
and from thofe, whofe authenticity is the leaft liable to fufpi- 
cion we fhall give fome extraéts, which will fhew that Ganga- 
melli in the obf{cure monaftie fcene, and on the papal throne, 
was always the fame, always rational, mild, charitable, modeft 
and humane ; exempt from bigotry and fuperftition ; and con- 
templating religion, almoft always, in its nobleft afpeét, as 
the ornament and confolation of humanity, nay, as effential to 
the true felicity of man. 





* A Tranflation of this work is juit publifhed in London ; but we 
have not yet {een it. 
The 
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The firft Letter, which is addrefled to a Knight of Malta, 
who had formed the defign of entering into the monaftic life, 
in the Auftere Order De la Trappe, is full of the moft liberal 
fentiments, and the moft rational maxims. It was written in 
the year 1747 by Friar Ganganelli in his convent, and yet con- 
tains the follewing remonftrances: ‘ Why do you think of 
retiring from a world which you edify by yourexample? The 
world will never be reformed, it will always continue perverfe, 
if the virtuous and the good defert it—I do not think, that 
we ought to multiply too much the number of our duties 
and obligations :—the Gofpel is the rule of the Chriftian, 
who ought not to bury himfelf alive in folitude, without a 
fingular and diftin& vocation ; and we ought always to fear 
and fufped&t illufion in the Ca/) that engages us to abandon 
the duties and relations of human fociety, I honour the Car- 
thufians and other religious folitaries ; but their number ought 
to be fmall: for we impoverifh the ftate by becoming ufelefs 
to fociety ; and, after all, we are born citizens and not monks. 
The world ftands in need of members to conftitute its har- 
mony, and to make empires fourifh by their talents, their Ja- 
bours, and their morals.—Several refpectable writers have con- 
fidered the ‘corruption and licentioufnefs of the monks, as 
produced partiy by the injudicious augmentation of their re« 
ligious ceremonies and obfervances : they think, that the at- 
tention of the mind muft be exhaufted by long prayers, and 
thus degenerate into indifference; and they are of opinion, 
that induftry and activity are more favourable to virtue than 
continual pfalmody.” What do you think, Reader, of Friar 
Ganganelli ? 

The fecond Letter to the Abbé Ferghen, whom our refpedt- 
able friar invites to come and fee Italy, contains a lively and 
animated defcription of that beautiful country.—The fixth 
Letter, to Mr. Stuart, a Scotch gentleman, deferves to be 
tranflated entire ; it is dated at Rome the 13th of May, 1748, 
and if there be living a gentleman of that name to whom 
fuch a Letter was addrefied, we fhould be glad that he bore 
public teftimony to its authenticity.—The Letter is as follows : 

©] have followed you in idea, my dear Sir, both on Sea 
andon the Thames. As long as my travels in England are 
ideal, I have no infult to apprehend, but, God knows, how 
the mob would treat me if I appeared there in my religious ha- 
bit. You muft acknowledge that the popes are, really, very 
good fort of men; for were they difpofed to make reprifals, 
they would infift that every monk fhould be received with 
his drefs in London, as a condition without which no Eng- 
lfhman fhould be allowed to appear at Rome. And if 
this confequence followed the refufal, who would fuffer sa 
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You, my dear Sir, would be one of the firft fufferers, fog 
you love to vifit Italy from time to time ; but believe me, I 
fhould ftill fuffer more deeply, for I have always been fond of 
the Englifh nation, and have received both pleafure and ad- 
vantage from the converfation of its inhabitants, who diftin- 
guifh themfelves by their zeal for the culture of the arts and 
{ciences.—I am delighted with your famous poets and your 
eminent philofophers; in converfing with them I find within 
me a certain elevation of mind—methinks I grow fublime, 
and perceive the world underneath me. I make feveral noc- 
turnal vifits to Newton, and while all the reft of the world 
is wrapt in fleep, I fix with admiration my waking eyes on 
his immortal page. No writer blends, like him, knowledge 
with fimplicity ; This is the eflential charaCter of genius, 
which is far removed from oftentation and bombatt. 

‘I hope you will bring me, when you return, the little 
manufcript of Berkley, that illuftrious wrong-head, who dreamt 
that there was nothing really materzal in the univerfe, and 
that all bodies were merely sdeal.— The world has, in all ages, 
been the fcene of controverfies and errors, and fhould we not 
therefore think ourfelves happy, to have, at leaft, a fufficient 
light to guide us to felicity, amidft the darknefs and contra- 
di@ions with which we are furrounded. ‘That light is the 
lamp of Revelation, which, notwithftanding all the efforts of 
infidelity, will never be extinguifhed. Religion, like the fir 
mament, appears fometimes obfcure to us, while its luftre is 
in all its force: paffions (when irregular and exceffive) are 
the vapours, which arife from the mafs of human corruption, 
and intercept the rays of celeftial truth. The wife man who 
thinks and refiects, is neither alarmed nor aftonifhed at this 
tranfitory darknefs; he waits with patience for the removal of 
the clouds, and the return of a ferene and chearful fky. We 
have feen the mift difpelled, which a Celfus, a Porphyry, 2 
Spinofa, a Collins, and a Bayle raifed about the truth, and 
we may be affured that the fogs of modern philsfophy (a new 
name given to Dei/m) will have the fame fate, and be equally 
fhort-lived. In every age fingular men have appeared, who 
either by violence, fanaticifm, or fophiftry have threatened the 
total annihilation of Chriftianity; but thefe men have pafled, 
like tempefts, which only ferve in the iflue to render the fky 
more bright and ferene. 

‘ They alone are dazzled with fophifms, who have no folid 
principles of knowledge, and the moft trivial objeCtions will 
appear unanfwerable to the ignorant. In the fublime fcheme 
of religion all is connected, all is combined, and therefore the 
finite mind, that cannot fee all at one view, muft fee at pre- 
fent but darkly and imperfectly ; but foolifh man, inftead of 
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¢oncluding from the view of fo many admirable parts of this 
great fyftem, which are exhibited to him here, that the Deity 
can enlarge his knowledge and marvelloufly augment his feli- 
city hereafter, judges errogeoufly that this is the term of his 
exiftence, and reprefents a prefent world as the ne plus ultra of 
the wifdom and power of God. 

‘ I fhould be glad to fee it proved, demonftrably, that the 
univerfe is to us a perfect riddle, of which there can be no fo- 
lution without religion. A competent portion of natural phi- 
lofophy and good theology would render this demonftration a 
work of little difficulty. We have often difcourfed on fubjeéts 
of this kind in our rural walks in the Vinea Borghefe and the 
Vinea Negroni. That time is paft, and a part of our prefent 
exiftence with it,’ &c. 

In a letter to a lady, who was of a pious caft, and probably 
had confulted him about the drefs that was moft conformable 
toa devotional fpirit, we find the following paflages: ¢ True 
devotion, Madam, neither confifts in a flovenly air nor in a 
brown garment. I know nat why devout women and men too 
generally imagine that cloaths of a dark colour are more agree 
able to celeftial beings than thofe of a lighter and more lively 
hue; yet the angels are always drawn in white or in blue. [ 
don’t love that fort of piety which fhews itfelf with affectation. 
Obferve, moreover, that the lady of the company who diftin- 
guifhes herfelf moft by cenforioufnefs and ill-humour agzinft the 
human race, is generally drefled in brown, with an affected 
fimplicity.’ 

The different letters addreffed to the learned and amiable 
Count Algarotti, in the two volumes now before us, are writ~ 
ten with all the piety of a prelate, the good fenfe of a true pht- 
lofopher, and the eafe and elegance of a gentleman. ‘* Your 
laft letter (fays he to the Count) is full of philofophy: I 
fhewed it to our common friends, who found in it the Gre of 
an Italian, tempered with the phlegmatic tranquillity of a Ger- 
man. This mixture is admirable, and muft always make a 
pleafing impreffion upon aman of fenfe and genius. —You will 
revive the drooping mufes at Bologna, it is only fuch an active 
fpirit as yours that can electrify the drowfy academics. Natu- 
ral philofophy comes, from time to time, and tells me that I 
neglect her: I anfwer, by telling her that I lofe more by this 
than fhe. ButI cannot help it; theology is become my go- 
vernefs, and I muft obey her without referve: thofe who know 
her not, look upon her as a chimerical being; but to me, who 
contemplate her in all her relations, and in all her influence, 
fhe appears the true light of the foul, and the life of the eleét. 
Nothing can be trivial or indifferent that comes from God, or 
that has this great Being and his perfections for its object. I 
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is not amifs that J preach to a philofopher, who never poes tg 
church, and whom, I dare fay, the air of Potzdam has not 
fan@tified. ‘There are three of you there, whofe genius and 
abilities, were they well directed, might be of eminent fervice 
to religion, 1 mean you, VoLTaire, and Maupertuis; 
but this kind of ufefulnefs is not the turn or tafte of the times, 
and you like to follow the mode.’ 

In another letter he addrefles himfelf to the fame agreeable 
philofopher, in the following manner: ‘ Pray, my dear Count, 
in {pite of your philofophy, order matters fo, that I may meec 
you in heaven, for I fhould be very forry to lofe fight of you 
during a whole eternity. You are one of thofe rare mortals 
whole wit, genius, and excellent qualities excite fentiments of 
efteem and friendfhip that reach beyond the grave. It is im. 
poflible to know you without loving you for ever, and no man 
can have, within him, more reafons than you, to convince 
him that the human foul is a being, truly fpiritual and immor- 
tal. The life of the philofopher pafles to its term, like that of 
the peafant, and methinks the fcene to which that term leads, 
is an object that Ought to attraét the attention of every think. 
ing man.’ 

The following folid and fenfible refleQlions, exprefled with 

the fimplicity and dignity of a Chriftian philofopher, are ex- 
tracted from another letter to the Count: * The Newtonian 
attraction has fomething in it analogous to that amiable and 
engaging character by which you attract every heart; I wifh, 
however, that with all the rare qualities and advantages you 
poflefs, you had fomething lefs of the Newtonian and a great 
deal more of the Chriffian. We were not created to be either 
the difiiples of Ariftotle or of Newton. The foul has a much 
higher deftination, and the more elevation and fublimity that 
yours is endowed withy the more fhould you afcend to its eters 
nal fource. 
. * You may cry out, as long as you pleafe, that it is the bu- 
finefs of a Monk to preach, and I {hall as often put you in 
mind, that it is the bufinefs of a philofopher to think, fe- 
rioufly, whence he came, and whither he is going. If your 
philofophy gives no light in this matter, what is it good for? 
Are not all its views chimerical, if you feparate it from reli- 
gion? Chriftianity is the fubftance of thofe truths that concern 
man moft intimately, and which he ought to feek after. But 
man loves to feed upon errors, as reptiles on mud,’ &c. 

We fee perfectly the fpirit and temper. of this excellent 
Pontiff in the following letter, written immediately after his 
elevation to the purple: ¢ I muft tell you, my dear friend, in 

our folitude, that Friar Ganganeili, who always loved you 


tenderly is become a Cardinal, without his knowing either bow 
of 
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or cwherefore.—There are in the courfe of this life events that 
are wholly unaccountable.—I fometimes feel my pulfe, to be 
{ure that it is me, that fortune has raifed fo high, te. —O my 
books! O my cell! I know what I lofe, but what I am to 
find is yet unknown to me.—How many importunate vifitors 
wil! come and carry off my precious hours, and how many 
felfith fpirits will pezy me an infincere, or a mercenary ho- 
mage ?—When I think that the public papers will conde- 
{cend to make me the object of their relations, carry my name 
beyond the Alps, and inform the diftane nations, that J have 
had a head-ach, or that J have been blooded, 1 cannot help 
fmiling at this folly.’ 

To another, on the fame occafion, he expreffes himfelf 
thus: * You know me too wel! to think that I can be daz- 
zled with the luftre of my new dignity; the purple can make 
no imprefiion upon the eye that is happ bi accuftomed to cone 
template eternity. This fublime point of view throws a itriking 
eclipfe upon human ereatnefs, and Eminence and Hig hne/s, which 
in a fhort time only adda few fyllables to an epitaph, can- 
not maintain their fpiendor, when viewed in the profpect of im- 
mortality.—I have ordered things in fuch a manner, as will 
make me perceive as little as poflible my ftrange metamorpho 
fis; I fhall continue to live in my conevetet wi! th my bectiven, 
whofe converfation has been precious to me; and, if I 
quit my cell, where I was more contented tha a all the kings 
of the earth, it is only to have more room for thofe, who 
honour me with their vifits; but I will fay often to this- dear 
cell, uf I forget thee, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth !—I hope you will come and fee, not the Cardinal, but 
Friar Ganganelli. The former will never be at home for you; 
the latter will always be ready to receive you.’——— 

The Letters to a Proteftant nobleman. and to a minifter 
of the fame communion, breathe a generous and truly Chriftian 
{pirit of toleration and charity; but we imagine that very 
few Roman Catholics will applaud the fpirit that reigns in 
thefe Letters. [tis curious to hear eithera Francifcan Friar, a 
Cardinal, ora Pope, (and Ganganelli was al! three) recommend- 
ing susheration to the clercy of nis church, in their contelts with 
Heretics and Proteftants. 

There are alfo in this colleCtion feveral Letters addreffed to 
a certain Count * **, a young man, whom Ganganelli had 
always loved, and who had been unhappily led i, by bad exam- 
ples and connexions, to an trregular and licentious courle of 
life. There is in thefe Letters fuch a frain of affcétion, ten- 
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dernefs, and rate zezl, fuch a ingular mixture of the 
indulgent fpidt’ of the friend, and the virtuous difpofition 
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of the Chriftian, as we have rarely, if ever perceived in re. 
monttrances of this nature. 

Vhere are fome paflages of a fecond Letter to Mr. Stuart, 
which fhew Ganganelli’s ideas of a true {ftatefman, and muft 
give an high opinion of his prudence, fagacity, and judgment, 
‘If (fays he) you did not refembie the inconftancy of the 

waves that furr'und your ifland, | fhould keenly reproach 
you on account of forgetting an old friend, who loves you moft 
affectionately. Your behaviour recalls to my remembrance a 
thought I have often had, that the principal nations in Europe 
refembie the four elements. The Italian, reprefents the Fire, 
always in motion, and either blazing or fparkling : The Ger- 
man is like the Earth, which, notwithftan ding its denfity, pro- 
duces good vegetables and excellent fruits: The Frenchman 
is like the 4ir, on whofe thin and fubtile nature no impreffion 
of any depth or permanency can be made, and the Englifhman, 
as | hinted above, refembles the reftlefs and changing ocean 
that wafhes his ifland. 

¢ An able minifter combines and blends thefe elements on 
the proper occafions, or makes them ferment, and repel each 
other, according as their union or difcord will beft ferve the 
interefts of his mafter. This we have often feen when Europe 
was in combuftion and tumult, 

¢ Worldly politics excite difcord, or reftore peace, according 
to the dictates of intereft or ambition,—of an intereft that is 
often chimerical, and an ambition whofe object is extenfive 
dominion. 1 own to you, that Ihave no efteem for politics 
without equity, for this is only practical Machiavelifm; and 
befides it is eafy to fucceed where there is no fcrupulous de- 
licacy about the means of fuceefs, or the inftruments that are 
to be employed for that purpofe. It is neceflary for a ftatefe 
man to have a confiderable knowledge of hiftory, and to be 
acquainted with the genius and fpirit of the age in which he 
lives—the knowledge of men is, above all, eflential ; he mutt 
difcern the talents, difpofitions, and charaGters, of thofe who 
act the principal parts on the ftage of life, in order to inti- 
midate where there is irrefolution, to refift where there is firm- 
nefs, and to draw advantage from the temerity of the inconfi- 
derate and unthinking.’ 

We fhould never have done, if we felefted from thefe Let- 
ters a'l the excellent paflages that ftruck us. As to the papal 
briefs, bulls, and difcourtes that conclude this work, we fhall 
pais them over in filence, as alfo the Letters to Madame Louila 
of France, on the occafion of her setiring from the world to a 
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Ar. IV. 

A farther Account of the Grand Work, intitlhd A Generar. Historr 
or Cuina, in ‘Twelve Vclumes in 4to. which is to be publithed 
by Subfcription. Drawn from fome Publications relative to that 
Undertaking, and particularly from the Pre/pec?us, or f relimina:y 
Difcourfe ot the Editor, (the Abbe Grosirr), 

We briefly mentioned this undertaking in our Foreign Are 

— ticle for May; but a work which comprebends an 
authentic hiftory of twenty-two dynatties, and confequently 
an account of the Imperial families that filled the throne of 

China from the year 2940 before the Chriftian zra, to the 

year of Chrift 1772, and which is enriched with new maps of 

ancient and modern China, compofed by order of the late 
emperor Kang-hi, deferves to be made known in a more cir- 
cumftantial manner. The Abbe Groster, the Editor of this 
work, has fallen into a miftake, when he tells us in the pre- 
liminary difcourfe, 2nd in the title prefixed to the work, that 
it was tranflated by Father pe Mairia from the Granp 

ANNALS of the Chinefe Empire: and this miftake ought to be 

reGtified. The learned Abbé obferves, that the emperor Kang- 

hi, when he afcended the throne, being defircus that the 

Manchews his fubje&s, who were ‘Tartars as well as himfelf, 

fhould be acquainted with the Hiftory of China, ordered a 

faithful tranflation of the GRANpD History to be made, in 

the Tartar language, and this engaged the learned and labo- 
rious Father De Mailla to undertake a French tranflation of 
that hiftory, which he finifhed without any affiftance. 

Now it feems evident, that the Abbe Grofier has not a 
jut idea of that immenfe collection of the hiftory of China, 
diftinguifhed by the title of the GRanpD Annas. ‘Thefe 
Annals confift of the pieces that have been compo‘ed by the 
Tribunal or Department of Hiftory, eftablifhed in China, for 
tranfmitting to pofterity the public events of the empire, and 
the lives, characters and tranfactions cf its fovereigns. All the 
fats, which concern the monarchy fince its foundation, have 
been depofited in this department, and frum age to age have 
been arranged according to the order of time, under the in- 
ipection of government, and with all the precautions againft 
illufion or partiality that could be thought of. Thefe pre- 
cautions have been carried fo far, that the hiftory of the reign 
of each Imperial family has only been publifhed after the ex- 
tinction of that family, and was kept a profound fecret during 
the dynafty, that neither fear nor flattery might adulterate the 
truth, Such a body of hiftory muft, indeed, be ineftimable ; 
but the life of Father de Mailla, would {carcely have fufficed 
fOcopy, much lefs to tranflate it; nor would ten times twelve 
tolumes in 4to. of the largeft fize known, be fufficient to 
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contain it. When it is confidered, that the Grand Annals 
of China contain every thing worthy of attention in that vaft 
empire, the lives of all the emperors, empretles, princes, mi- 
nilicrs, generals, grcat men, and celebrated women, and the 
hiflory of arts, fciences, and ufeful difcoveries ; when it is 
farther confidered, that thefe immenfe records, though called 
Anuats, are yet rather Hifforical Memairs on all thefe fubjects, 
digefted under certain eras and periods ; we mutt immediately 
conclude thae Father de Mailla’s work is not a tranflation 
of thefe, nor, indeed, was it thefe annals that the emperor 
Kanz-hi bad tranflated into the Tartar language. And, in ef- 
feét, the wo:k which that emperor ordered to be tranflated 
into Tartar, and which De Mailla tranflated into French, is 
a very difierent hiftory, It is lefs authentic than the annals, 
and yet is univerfal!y efteemed in China, on account of its 
being lefs diifufe and voluminous; it is in every body’s hands ; 
becaule it is ealy to examine or afcertain here in a little time, 
any point that is the object of inquiry 5; in a word, this work 
is a chronological abridgment of the Grand Annais. 

¢ ‘The greatelt part of the fovercigns of Europe, fays the 
Abbé Grolier (always miftaking the work he is about publifh- 
ing for the Grand Annals) have been at the pains and ex- 
pence of procuring a copy of the original text of thefe An- 
nals, and have enriched their Jibranes with this valuable 
trealure: There is a magnificent copy of them in the library 
of the king of France in an hundred volumes :’ This part of 
the preliminary dilcourfe of the Abbé Grofier is not exact; it 
is aflerced, on the contrary, by avery learned critic (whole 
name, could we mention it, would be fufficient authority for 
what he aflerts), that the king of France is the only fove- 
reign, whofe library is enriched with the Grand Annals, that 
they fill a prodigious number of volumes, and that the Annals 
in an hundred vclumes of which the Abbé fpeaks, is a diftinct 
work from this, and is the fame with the chronological abridg- 
ment of the Annals, which we have already mentioned. ‘Of 
this (as the anonymous critic cbferves) there are feveral ca- 
pies in France in the king’s library, and there is one in my 
pofleffion, which is of a ftil more recent edition than that of 
the king; for it was publithed in the 42d year of the reign 
of Kang-bi, in the year 1703, whereas thofe in the royal li- 
brary were publifhed uncer the preceding dynafty. It is evie 
dently from this edition, that the Tartar tranflation, and the 
French tranflation of Father de Mailla, were made.’ 

This work is generally called Kam-mo, or the Abridgment. 
The greateft part of it was compofed by Tehbubi, who lived 
under the Song in the year 1172 of the Chriftian era. This 
hitorian made an abridgment of the Annals of Denar Ouane 
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but as he does not go fo far backward as the foundation of 
the Chinefe empire, this defect was fupplicd by others, who 
added what was wanting, without departing from the plan of 
Tehubi; aad the fame method was followed with refpect to 
the periods of time that have elapfed fince the twelfth century. 
Thus the work in queftion was compofed, fucceffively, by 
Jearned men, who belonged to the eftablifhed department of 
hiftory; though it muft not be confidered as the production 
of that department, nor as the authentic Annals; but as a com- 
pilation and abridgment, each of whofe parts was executed 
by fome man of letters, of his own accord. ‘The work is 
efteemed becaufe it really has a great deal of merit; buf it 
has not certainly the authenticity of the Grand 7 xals. 

It is, however, a great commendation of the work, that it 
had the approbation of the celebrated Mr. Freret, who was 
very defirous of having it printed, and even made fome at- 
tempts to have it publifhed from the Louvre. And though it 
be not the fame work with the Grand Annals, yet, no doubt, 
it derives from them its principal materials, and is therefore 
proper to give ajuft idea of the Chinele hiitory. “The arch- 
bifhop of Lyons, and the magiftrates of that city, who are 
in potleffion of Father de Maiila’s vanufcript, and have taken 
sreat pains to preferve it pure and entire, will certainly, by 
publifhing it, enrich the republic of Letters with a complete 
hiftory of China, Such a work has hitherto been wanting in 
Europe; for whatever merit fuch writers as Du Halde, Kirc her, 
and Martin may have, yet none of their pertormances deferves 
the appellation of a General Hiffory of China. 

The Abbé Grofier alleges, in bchaif of the candour, ac- 
curacy, and vivacity of the Chinefe hiftorians, feveral facts, 
that certainly do them honour; and muft contribute, if well 
afcertained, to the credit of their narrations. Many of them, 
fays he, expofed themfelves to exile, and even to death, ra- 
ther than difguife the defe&ts and vices of the fovereign. T/o- 
kieon-min, anauthor, who lived in the time of Confucius, relates 
that, under the dynafty of the Tcheov, a prince of Tf, whofe 
name was Téhuan-kong, fell paflionatciv in love with the wife 
of his general, and his repeated and afliduous vilits to the 
lady, excited the fufpicions and jealouly of her hufband to 
fuch a degree, that he facrificed every principle to his refent- 
ment, killed his fovereign, and got King-kong to be acknow- 
ledged as his fucceflor. The ftate-hiftorians ‘immediately in- 
ferted in their Memoirs the death of the late prince, toge- 
ther with the motives and reafons that had engaged the ge- 


Neral of his troops to aflaffinate him. The latter, who was 


defirous of concealing from pofterity the atrocity of his crime, ar- 
refted the Chief, or Prefident of the hiftorians, put him to death, 
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and chofe, in his place, another, who, he thought, would be 
more favourable andindulgent. But he was quic ckly informed, 
that the new Prefident had no fooner taken pofleffion of nth 
place, than he begun the exercife of his functions by com- 
mitting to writing the very fame fact, and added to it, b; 

way of fupplement, the reafon and circumftances of the death 
of his predeceffor. Upon this the general’s rage was kindled 
to fuch a degree, that he ordered all the public hiftorians to 
be maflecred. This cruel a& of def{poti!m incented all the Li- 
teratiof the province of 7/, who cenfured the tyrant with fuch 
vehemence, and painted his conduct in fuch odious colours, 
that he was feized with confternation, and judged it pru- 
dent to reftore the 2 hewn of Hiftory, which he had dettroyed, 
and to allow, for the future, to all its members the free excr- 
cife of their funétions. 

Ancther anecdote, related in the Grand Annals, furnifhes 
alfo a ftriking proof of the rigid accuracy and integrity of 
the Chinefe hiftorians ; we fhall give it upon the authority of 
the Abbé Grofier, The emperor Tang. tat-t/ong of the dynaft 
of the Tang, afked, one day, the Prefident of the Tribunal of 
Hiftory, T chou | fos leang, 1f he might not fee, what was writ- 
ten in the fecret Memoirs concerning his reign. Sire, replied 
the Prefident, the Ht/lorians of the TRIBUNAL record in their 
writings the g:od ana the bad actions of princes, the laudable or 
reprenenfible ex “pr ‘ffions they have uttered, and all the inflances of 
ejuity or injuflue, toat have taken place in their adminiftration, 
On this bead we are rigidly exact, and irreproachable, and not one 
of the body of hiftorians dares here to fail in his duty. If hiflory is 
ta ferve as @ reftré int on the paffions of princes and rulers, an im- 
parti tab fet verity muft be its effntial attribute. Befide, I do not 
know, that b.therts any empercr has ever known what was written 
concerning him. What | replied the prince, fuppofe that I did 

nothing u orthy of cficem, and even went fo far, as to difbonour my 
reign by t unjufl or vicious actions, wuld you, ‘I'chou-foui-leang, 
write this in your Memoirs? I fhould be deeply afflicted at fuch an 
event, faid the prefident, ut as L.am henoured with fuch an ime 
portant poft as thai of prefiding in the department of hiflory, how 
could | decline ibe firic? performance of my duty ? Lieou-ki, another 
hiftorian who was prefent at this converfation, exprefied hime 
felf thus on the occafion: Tchou-fout-leang, though he be the 
Prefident of this PT RIBUNAL, has it not in a power to fubjit- 
tute fuilfel cod in the place of truth: if be were capable of such 


a proceeding, ali bis colleagues would rife up again/t him, and 
would not fail to menticn in their Memoirs the prevarication of 


their chief. Nay more, added the Prefident, the demand of your 
majefty, aud the converfation that we have now been engaged im 
at this moment, will be infalibly tranfmitted to poflerity in our 
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Memeirs. If thefe anecdotes be true, they are undoubtedly 
very fingular. Ie muft be acknowledged, that men of letters, 
who are capable of fuch noble exertions of candour, veia- 
city, and conftancy of mind, are worthy of credit in their re- 
Jations, and that an hiftory compofed from their Memoirs 
mutt be confidered, as above all fufpicion of collufion, or falfe- 
hood. 

The Abbé Grofier mentions a manner of proceeding ob- 
ferved in China, which is a farther proof of the fincerity and 
veracity of the hiftorians of that nation, or, at leaft, is a great 
prefervative againft falfehood in its annals. We obierved 
above, that the facts and events that happened under the reign 
of an emperor were not publifhed, tiil after his death, the ex- 
tinction of his race, and until another family was feated upon 
the throne. In the mean time, the public hiftorians (fays our 
Abbe) colle&t every day the fa&s and circumftances, that are 
offered to their obfervation, write them on feparate pieces of 
paper, and without communicating to each other their rela- 
tions or remarks, depofit them in a kind of trunk, or defk, 
which is fealed with all the feals of the empire, and in which 
there isa fmall opening fufficient to admit the papers that 
are placed there. ‘This defk remains clofed as long as the 
fame imperial family remains upon the throne: but upon their 
removal, by death or otherwife, thefe fcattered Memoirs are 
collected, confronted, difcufled by the fevereft rules of cri- 
tici{m, and the government then orders the hiftory of the 
preceding dynafty to be compofed from fuch of them as have 
been adopted after the ftricieft examination. The Grand Au- 
nals are formed thus; and, fuch being the wll their autho- 
rity feems to be much better eftablifhed, than that of the hif- 
tories of many ancient nations to which we give almoft un- 
bounded credit. This is undoubtedly true, and hence the 
Abbe Grofier takes occafion to celebrate the hiftory of China, 
as far fuperior in authenticity to that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and Affyrians, whofe hiftory is drawn from 
a {mall number of fragments, imperfect infcripcions on fhat- 
tered columns, half effaced by time, and in a language, whofe 
very alphabet is unknown. This reflexion of the Abbé has 
fome truth in it: but ic muft be conficered, at the fame time, 
that it is only fince the commencement of the Chriftran cera, 
that the hiftory of China is fo extenfive, interefling, and 
well digefted. Thefe charaéters diminifh conficerably, when 
we trace this hiftory back four or five hundred years before 
that period. And if we go ftill farther back to the early 
times of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, and Chatéeans, we fhall imd 
that the Chinefe hiftor y during this period, is not more ex- 
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tenfive, or more regularly compofed than that of thefe na- 
tions; nor is it much more to be relied upon, fince the Chi 
nefe chronologers are not agreed about the duration of the 
different reigns, and the facts and events related are few in 
number. The Chou King, has been thrown into this hiftory ; 
but this book is quite deflitute of all chronological order, and 
is fcarcely any thing more then a colleétion of moral dif. 
courfes; again, the fall work of Confucius can only ferve 
to fix the chronology of the empire a little before the appear- 
ance of that philofopher, and the book called Sanfen, of which 
the Abbe {peaks, as containing the reigns of Fobi, Chinnoug, 
and Houangti, is in the judgment of a learned critic, who 
has examined it in the French king’s library, avery fhore 
work, full of fables, and late difcovered. Thus it appears 
that the two firft dynailics of the Chinefe empire have not 
been defcribed in hilory with more extent and certainty, 
than the early periods of the Egyptiin government. 

One, of the moft lively parts of the Abbe Grofier’s prelimi- 
nary difcour’e, is his atrack on Mr, Paw, the ingenious, but 
impudent and unfair author of the Philofophical Euqutries cone 
cerning the Lgyptians and Chinefe, of which we gave fome ac- 
count in one of our fornier Appendixes *. Ist is certain (to 
ufe the words of the Abbe) that this writer’s averfion to the 
Chinefe breaks forth with violence, and a manifeft want of 
decency in every page of his book. He paints them with the 
mott odious colours: he reprefents them as the moft ignoble, 
mean-fpirited, ignorant, corrupt, and knavifh people in the 
whole univerfe, nay, as the very fcum of the earth. Their 
hiftory, which Mr. Paw neither has read nor could have read, 
is nothing more, in his bold opinion, than an ill-digefted feries 
of lies and abfurditics, their cities are few in number, and 
little frequented, their lands are left, for the moft part, un- 
cultivated, the wifeft of their pretended philofophers, fuch as 
Confucius and Mengefee were infipid pedagogues, who were not 
acquainted with even the firft elements of moral fcience, the 
{tupidity of the people in general renders them totally incapae 
ble of any progreis in the arts, they are yet infants in the 
{cience of legiflation, and their government, though it remains 
without variation what it was 3c00 years ago, is nothing but 
a ruinous and tottering fyftem, the prodution of frenzy, bar- 
bari(m, and contradiction. Such (fays the Abbe Grofier) ina 
few words, is the fubftance of thofe bold aflertions, which Mr. 
Paw, fitting quietly in his clofet at Berlin, has thrown out 
concerning a people, whom he never faw, and who live at 
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the diffance of fix thoufand leagues from him. We have 
read Mr. Paw’s book with attention, and we are entirely of 
the Abbe’s opinion, that it is full of affertions without 
proofs, and breathes a fpirit of infolence, exaggeration, 
and paradox, that is really difgufting. The Abbé ~ 
poles fhewing, in fome corner of the work which he i 
about to publifh, that Mr. Paw has thrown out tien 
four hundred aflertions without proving any one, or quoting 
any author rity at all to maintain them ; and in a note fubjoined 
to his preliminary difcourfe er profpectus, he fhews, in feveral 
agrant inftances, the blunders, contradictions, inconfiftences, 
and mifreprefentations that reign in the philofophical enquiries of 
this witty, infidious, and arrogant defcriber ‘of the Chinefe and 
Egyptians. We think the Abbe has given him feveral ftag- 
gering blows ; not that we have an high idea of the genius, mo- 
rals, legiflation, agriculcure, and policy of the Chinefe; very 
far from it—but whatever a nation may be, it hurts us to fee 
its character delineated with a fpirit of partiality and exagge- 
ration. 

We cannot finifh this article without obferving that our 
learned Abbé propofes fubjoining to the tranflation of father 
De Mailla, a delineation or tablature of the Chinefe Empire, 
which will contain an account of its extent, the nature of its 
foil, its produce, a defcription of its provinces, of its adjacent 
iflands, and of Tartary, and alfo an account of the population 
and wealth of China.—This is to be followed by a difcourfe 
concerning the religion, government, military difcipline, mane 
ners, cuftoms, &c. of the Chinefe. The lovers alfo of oriental 
literature willl be regaled with the following pieces, which will 
be printed at the end of this hiftory, as, aft, The conformity 
of the chronology of the Septuagint, with the chronology of 
the Chinefe hiftory, in which the relation between the cor- 
re{pondent Epochas of the two chronologies is determined : 2ely, 
A concordance of the ancient and modern Names of all the Chi- 
nefe cities, and departments: 3dly, Ihe letters that pafled be- 
tween father De Mailla and Mr. Freret, concerning the tran- 
flation and publication of the annals: 4thly, Critical obfervae 
tions of Mr. Freret on the general map of Chinefe Tartary, 
publifhed at Paris by Mr. D’ “Anville, with the anfwers of the 
Jaiter, and of father Du Halde, 

M. 
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Arm. V. 

Voyage de la Nouvelle Guinée, e.—A Voyaze to New Guinea, con. 
taining a Defcription of the Country, philofophical and moral Ob. 
fervations, and an Account of feveral Things rejative to Natural 
Hittory in the Animal and Vegetable Clafies. By M.Sonnxirar 
Under-Commiffary of the Marine. Enriched with 120 Plates. 
Paris, 1776. 

T HIS Author, having defired to accompany the Chevalier 

Coetivi, who was fent in 1769 by M. Poivre, Superinten- 
dent of the Ifles of France and Bourbon, to New Guinea, to 
procure a fupply of provifions and marine ammunition for thefe 
colonies, has given us here an inftructive and entertaining jour- 
nal of his voyage. His ftyle is as lively and agreeable as his 
obfervations feem accurate and judicious, and we have read with 
pleafure his account of the productions of the different coun- 
tries which he vifited. 

Paffing from the Ifle of France to the Manillas, or Philippine 
Iflands, he took occafion from the ftay the fhip’s crew made 
there, to travel into the inland parts of the country, where the 
inhabitants (at leaft a great part of them) are free, and even 
live in a complete ftate of anarchy and independence. Such, 
among others, are the Negrilloes, who are fuppofed to be the 
original inhabitants, and are the moft enthufiaftic lovers of li- 
berty in the world; in confequence of which principle, they 
live without any fort of government. But this independence is far 
from contributing to their well-being, and their cafe fhews that 
even LIBERTY mutt have its limits and modifications, without 
which, in the prefent ftate of human nature, it cannot be either 
a fource or an inftrument of felicity. For thefe free Manilians 
are not, on the whole, lefs miferable than their countrymen 
who crouch under the iron fceptre of the defpotic Spaniard, 
‘The two ftates are different; but they both exhibit fcenes of 
degradation and wretchednefs. Man is neither in his natural 
itate, when left to himfelf, nor when he is fubjected toa de- 
f{potic mafter ; and our Author, who had obferved thefe two 
ftates, during his refidence among the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, defcribes them thus, with great fpirit and energy : 

‘ I knew (fays he) that one part of this people, who had 
been forced under the Spanifh yoke, exhibited fome traits of an 
half-civilized nation ; that the other, fierce, proud, and inde- 
pendegt, Were intirely favage; that the former Janguifhed in a 
ftate of indolence, without fufficient vigour either to perform 
virtuous deeds, or to perpetrate crimes, that lazinefs and timo- 
roufnefS conftituted their charaCler, and that their permanent 
ftate was wretchednefs ; that the latter, impatient of all fub- 
jection, and fhocked at the very idea of any thing that “* 
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like conftraint, lived at the expence of the former, tore from 

them the provifions that were neceflary to prolong their mifer- 
able exiftence, while they had neither ftrength nor courage to 
defend themfelves ; and that treachery, impudence, barbarity, 
and rapacity, formed the chara@er of this part of the nation. 
As I knew ail this, I ufed the precautions that were neceflary in 
4 country where one part of the inhabitants are always attack- 
ing the other, who never defend themielves, I fet out from 
Manilla the 26th of Odtober, accompanied with fix Indians 
and an interpreter: having made choice of the molt refolute 
men 1 could find to efcort me. About a day’s journey from the 
capital we met with woods, without any traces of human fociety. 
Somewhat farther, a few ftraggling Indians interrupted the pro- 
found filence of nature in this rude uncultivated region. Their 
fhoulders were covered with a goat’s fkin, the re{t of oe bo- 
dies was naked, they had a bow in the left hand, and a quiver 
of arrows on their back. This race have hoggard eyes, and an 
anxious unfettled look; they live indepenc dent of all rule; and 
though they poflefs nothing, yet either the idea of their having 
efcaped the yoke, that has been Jaid upon others, or fome other 
circumftance, infpire them with a kind of vanity, or forme fen- 
timent which carries that appearance. “They betake themfelvcs 
to flight when a ftranger appears: they even fly from each 
other ; they live in no kind of fociety, but wander alone, ftop 
where they happen to be when the darknefs of the night ap- 
proaches, and lodge in the hollow of the firft tree they meet. 
They have not even any domeftic fociety, and know not either 
the endearments or even the name of a family. Nothing but 
the invincible force of nature can bend their intractable charac- 
ter to that temporary union that is neceflary for the propaga- 
tion of the fpecies, and then the impulfe of appetite attaches 
them to the firft female that they happen to meet with: no 
charms of love embellifh the fenfual moment, no fentiments of 
efleem render its after-tafte pleafing, though calm.—aAnd is 
this (cries our Author, no doubt, with Rouffeau and fome 
others in his eye) that ftate, that has been fo extolled, as the 
natural and primitive ftate of man, for which alone tic was 
created ! O ye, who have uttered this flrange paradox, dv you 
think that the Wife and Benevolent Hand, to which he owes 
his exiftence, endowed him with fo many faculties, formed in 
his mind the fources of knowledge, and in his heart the &-.ds 

of fo many noble affections, and all for no purpofe but that he 
fhould lead the life of a brure.’ 

Our Traveller found, about two Jeagues from Calamba, in a 
{mall village, a rivulet, whofe water was boiling hot, for ix- 
mur’s thermometer being plunged into it, even at the diftance 
of a league from its fource, rofe to 6g degrecs, It was natural 
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to imagine that fuch a degree of heat would deftroy all the pro- 
dudctions of nature on the borders of this rivulet, and yet the 
Author found there, to his inexpreflible furprile, plants and 
fhrubs in the fulleft vigour, though their roots were ftceped per- 
petually in this boiling water, and their branehes were furrounded 
with the thick vapour it fent forth, a vapour fo fuffocating that 
the fwallows, which ventured to pafs over the ftream, even at 
the height of feven or eight feet, fell down meotionlefs. The 
Spanith Governor has built feveral baths along the courfe of 
this rivulet, and M.Sonnerat was aftonifhed to fee fith fwim. 
ming in a water, whofe heat was fo active and intenfe that he 
could not put his hand in it. He ufed all poffible means to 
procure fome of thefe fifh, that he might fee to what fpecies or 
clafs they belonged; but their extreme agility, and the want 
of dexteitty in the Savages of that Canton, put it out of his 
power to catch even one; fothat all he could obferve was, that 
thefe fifth had brown {cales, and were, generally fpeaking, about 
four inches in length. “This account will, perhaps, appear in- 
credible to fome; but to prevent their unbelief, the Traveller 
remarks, that if no body is furprifed to fee a man who has been 
ufed to from 29 to 25 degrees of cold in Ruffia, bear 60 degrees 
of heat within the Tropics, and 70 under the Line; what is 
there fo incredible in the cafe of an animal whofe natural point 
of temperature is 30 degrees? 

The deferiptions which M. SonNrERAT gives of the birds, 
fruiis, plants, and other natural productions which he had ob- 
ferved in the vait archipelago of the Philippines, at Lucon, 
Cavité, Samboangan, Mindanoa, Xolo, and Pulo, are exceed- 
ingly curious; they are written with a mafterly pen, and are 
illu(trated by above an hundred plates. ‘The fertility and riches 
of this region are immenfe. “The moft delicious fruits of the 
Wett Indies, as well as of the Eaft, grow there in the greatett 
plenty ; and many that are no where elfe to be found are here 
in abundance. Forty different kinds of palm-trees, the mot 
excellent cocoas, and the beft caffia enrich their vallies, cin- 
namon, nutmegs, and cloves grow wild upon the mountains, 
woods of ebony, and other excellent timber, are common in 
thefe iflands, amber is thrown upon their coafts, and frequently 
ambergrife alfo, in prodigious quantities, and in pieces fomee 
times of fifty pounds weight ; while, in every part of the Ma- 
nillas, gold is to be found on the mountains, in the mould of 
the vallies, and alfo in the fand and the mud of their lakes, brooks, 
and rivers. That we may'not be tempted to extend this extract 
beyond due bounds, we muft refer to the book for a more cir 
cumftantial account of thefe natural produ&ions, The Reader 
will find, in perufing this entertaining voyage, a ftrange contraft 
between the appearauces of material and intellectual nature, Pee 
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fical and moral beings in thefe famous iflands. But we cannot help 
communicating the account of the prefent king of the ifle of Yolo, 
which forms a very agreeable digreffion in the work before us, 
Yolo, or Xolo, is an ifland of no great extent, at the dif- 
tance of about 60 leagues from Samboangon ; but it is remark- 
able for its ftrength, and for the happinefs of its inhabitants 
under the government of a prince, who is attentive to their 
well-being, and is the object of their affection. This prince 
has, by his capacity and {fpirit, rendered himfelf formidable to 
his neighbours, and has fubjected ‘to his dominion the people 
that inhabit the coafts of the Ifle of Borneo. All the kings of 
the neighbouring iflands are his tributaries. ‘Ihe Ifle of Ba- 
cittan or Bafilan, which is fituated between Xolo and Minda- 
noa, belongs to him, and he has vefted the fovereignty of that 
ifland in one of his fons. The king of Xolo, were he pofleffed 
of more eXtenfive territories, would probably make the fame 
figure in India that the Roffian Czar Peter 1. made in Europe. 
Thefe two men, both born chiefs of a rude unpolifhed people, 
both deftitute of the advantages of a good education, without 
any model to form their fentiments or direct their condu¢t, in» 
fpired by a kind of inftin€&, and guided by native genius alone, 
conceived the fame: eas, and ftruck out the fame plan, in fi- 
milar circumftances, .nd only unequal in power and pofleffions. 


He went firft to Batavia, the capital of the Dutch fettlements in 
the Moluccas, and there he concealed his name, and his rank, 
with the greateft care. He aliociated fixft with the failors to 
learn the art of piloting. He afterwards ferved in the fhop of 
a carpenter, to make himfelf thoroughly acquainted with al] the 
branches of that bufinefs. He bought all the inftruments and 
tools ufed by carpenters and mafons, and particularly thofe em- 
ployed in hufbandry and agriculture; and carried with him 
this truly precious treafure into his ifland; and having himéfelf 
learned the manner of employing them, taught it to his fub- 
jects, like a new Triptolemus. After he had thus furnifhed 
the inhabitants of his ifland with the means of fupplying the 
moft urgent wants and demands of nature, he turned his views 
to their improvement in knowledge, and in the arts and occu- 
pations of civilized life. He made a voyage to Mecca; learned 
there the Arabic tongue, fludied the law of Mahomer, and on 
his return home brought with him the cyphers and charaé 
that are employed in writing; and introduced the ule of coin 
which is unknown in the refit of the Philippine If 


lilands, 
In the Ifle of Borneo is a mine of diamonds, which has been’. 
long known. ‘The Dutch, in quality of protectors of the- 
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prince to whom this mine belonged, aflumed the exercife of 
his authority, and with it alfo took the mine into their hands, 
As the king of Xolo, after he had finifhed his travels, extended 
his power at home, made conquefts among his neighbours, and 
became mafter of a part of the coafts of the Ifle of Borneo, he 
formed the project of feizing upon this mine of diamonds, 
which, in faét, has been placed in the hands of the Dutch, 
though it belongs ftill, nominally, and in appearance, to its 
jawful proprietor. With a view to the execution of this pro- 
jet the king of Xolo declared war againft the monatch of Bor- 
neo; but he was repulfed by the Dutch, who appeared in the 
field only as auxiliaries, though in reality they fought for them- 
felves. The king of Xolo foon became fenfible that without 
cannon, or fire arms of any kind, it was impoffible to fucceed 
againft an enemy well furnifhed with thefe inftruments of de- 
ftrudtion. Accordingly he fufpends the execution of his pro- 
ject, returns into his country, aflembles his council, and pro- 
pofes to purchafe fire-arms from the Spaniards, with whom he 
had lately concluded a treaty of peace. His defign being ap- 
plauded he fets out for Manilla, with his wife, his children, 
who were all young, the captain of his guards, fix warriors, 
and carries along with him feveral commodities to traffic with 
by exchange. He could not conceive that fuch an inconfider- 
able retinue would render him formidable, or even create fufpi- 
cion. Neverthelefs, no fooner did he land on the Spanifh ter- 
ritories, than he was invefted, feized, accufed of a defign to 
furprife the city of Manilla, and in confequence thereof tried 
and condemned to prifon. ‘This unhappy prince was an In- 
dian, and had brought with him great riches; and this was 
fufficient to make him pafs for guilty. He was even efteemed 
guilty in the judgment of the pretended minifters of peace, 
whom the European princes fent to preach Chriftianity in thefe 
parts of the globe. Among others the Jefuits were his moft in- 
veterate and cruel enemies. 

M. Poivre was touched with compaffion at this cruel treat< 
ment of a prince in whofe conduct there were neither proofs 
nor appearances of guilt; he fupplied the perfecuted prifoner 
with money, vifited him frequently, and procured him all the 
affifiance in his power, In the mean time the fubjects of the 
confined prince, whofe furprife at his long abfence grew into 
fufpicion, affliction, and refentment, took arms, fet out in 
queft of him, and proceeded to the very neighbourhood of Ma- 
nilla, plundering and laying wafte the places through which 
they pafled. The adjacent ifles became the theatre of their ven 
geance, and the inhabitants of the country fuffered for the in- 
juftice and cruelty of the capital, The governor of Manilla, 
intimidated even in the mid{t of his fortrets, complained of thefe 
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proceedings to the king, whom he had treated fo bafely, and 
whofe undeferved {ufferings was fo juftly refented by his faithful 


» ipbjects. This unworthy governor was now afhamed of his 
‘q@endu@: he talked in a lefs haughty and infolent ftrains he 


propofed to the prince terms of accommodation, and thefe terms 
were that he fhould carry back with him to Xolo a certain 
number of Jefuits, and fettle them there as mifhionaries. But 
the king of Xolo, who had only known this religious fociety 
by their conduct in the dominions of his neighbours, knew 
enough of them to rejeét the propofal, and he accompanied his 
refufal with fome refle€tions and comparifons that were not ho- 
nourable to the followers of Loyola. 

The Jefuits, exafperated by this refufal, obtained from the 
governor of Manilla permiffion to arm fix galleys and two floops. 
This little fleet was defigned, as they pretended, to conduc the 
prince to his dominions ; but it was fitted out, in reality, to 
fatisfy the rage of vengeance, and the luft of conqueft and ac- 
quifition, Accordingly the captive king was conducted on 
board, but he was landed at Samboangan; and the moment 
after the fleet fet fail for Xolo. The inhabitants of Xolo, fur- 
prifed at the approach of this naval force, and terrified by 
the number and preparations of the invaders, retired to a fort- 
refs, which was their only place of arms, and whofe walls were 
only built of a certain kind of mud. Neverthelefs the Spaniards 
battered this fort in vain with their artillery, but could not de- 
ftroy it. ‘They then attempted a defcent, which they executed 
without oppofition, and advanced towards the fort without 
meeting with any refiftance; but during their march they fell 
into an ambufcade, where the warriors of Xolo expected them. 
There they met with the warmeft reception, were repulfed and 
driven to their fhips, and re-embarked with the greateft preci- 
pitation, and in the utmoft diforder. 

In the mean time the king, who was a prifoner at Samboan- 


,\. gan, ef{caped from thofe that guarded him, and during the dark- 


_ nefs of the night fled on board an Englifh fhip which Jay in 








_ thatharbour. Having gained the friendfhip of the captain, and 
_ excited his compaffion by telling him his ftory, he perfuaded 


him to put to fea without lofs of time, and thus was happily 
tetored to his dominions. As foon as the fhip entered the 
harbour of Xolo, the captain hoifted the prince’s pavillon, the 
prince fhewed himfelf to his fubjeéts, who came in multitudes 
to the coaft ; univerfal joy was diffufed throughout the ifland, 
and the king refumed his {ceptre. 
_ After this interefting digrefion M. SonnERAT continues the 
journal of his voyage from Samboangan to Pulo, makes feveral 
obfervations on the manners of the inhabitants of the Molucca 
lands, and on the Papous, from whofe country he returned to 
the 
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the Ifle of France, and is fince arrived at Paris, where he has 
depofited his valuable collelion of the productions of nature 
b] 


in the king’s cabinet. M 


ArT. VI. 
Elegio del Galileoox—The Eulogy of Galilei. 8vo. Printed at Leo. 

horn. 1776. 
MONG the many pompous panegyrics that have been con- 
fecrated, by the Italians, to the memory of illuftrious men, 
and the ftatues, inicriptions, and fepulchral monuments. that 
have been employed to perpetuate the fame of merit and genius, 
the Tomb and the Eulogy of Galilei have been fought for in 
vain, though the imprefion of his merit is {till lively in the 
minds of the learned and the wife. An hundred and thirty-four 
years have patied fince the death of this great man, and his 
afhes have not yet been honoured with atomb, nor his memory 
(until within a few months pait) with a panegyric.—Father 
Frist, one of the firt natural philofophers and mathematicians 
of the prefent age, has at length paid the defired tribute to the 
memory of Galilei. He does not enter into any circumftantial 








account of his education and earlier years; for though Galilei ‘ 


was the fon of a nobleman of Florence, diftinguifhed not lefs by 
his tafte for the fine arts, than by his quality and fortune, yet 
his education was ftrangely negleéted, and he was forced to 
fupply the want of inftruction, by the natural vigour of his parts, 
He applied himfelf to mufic and mathematics, for both which 
his father had a tafte, and excelled in the former; but de foon 
made the latter the principal, and indeed the only object of his 
ferious ftudies, and ufed the former only as an elegant amufe- 
ment to refrefh his mind after continued application to mathe- 
matical refearches. 

The learned /7//; begins his Eulogy by an account of the ob- 
fervations, which Galilei made, as it were by chance, in the 
year 1583, upon the ifochronifm (or equality of time), in the 
fmall circular vibrations of the pendulum, to which he was led 
by confidering the motion of a lamp {ufpended in achureh. As 
his father had defigned him for a phyfician, the firft ufe he made 
of thefe obfervations, was to acquire a more complete know- 
ledge of the pulfe, but he afterwards applied them to the mea- 
fure of time. The machine, that he invented for this purpofe, 
was, indeed, very imperfect, as his panegyrift acknowledges; 
and his firft trials did not give him time enough'to perceive, that 
the J/ochronifm ccaled, when the pendulum defcribed ares of a 
confiderable dime: fion; but his diferent obfervations contri- 
buted, undoubtedly, to the great fuccefs with which the cele 
brated Huyghens tormed afterwards his excellent theory rela- 


tive to the Syxchroni/m, or equality of time, in the vibrations ~ 
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the pendulums, which defcribe fegments or arches of the 
Cycloid. 

Galilei (according to Father Frifi) was the firft who difco- 
vered the theorem of the equality of time, in which a heavy 
body muft defcribe the fubtenfe of a circle raifed vertically, and 
perceived that the fpaces it defcribed by the force of gravity were 
proportional to the fquares of the times. It was by the guidance 
of geometry, and the experiments he had made upon the defcent 
of bodies in the famous tower of Pifa, that he was led to thefe 
difcoveries, which are of the utmoft importance, as they are 
the foundation of the fcience of mechanics. The theory of the 
center of gravity, the compafs of proportion, the hydroftatical 
balance, and the thermometer, which he difcovered about the 
fame time, did him lefs honour; as Luke Valori was before- 
hand with him in the firft, and as the inftruments now men- 
tioned were not accurate enough to be applied to the purpofes 
of geometry and natural philofophy, though they were adapted 
to draw the attention of the learned, and to excite a fpirit of 
emulation which would contribute to their farther improvement, 

In 1592 he was appointed Profeflor of Mathematics in the 
univerfity of Padua, in confequence of the great reputation he 
had acquired by his treatife on Mechanics and the difcoveries 
above-mentioned. While he was Profeflor in this city he made 
a vifit to Venice, and was there informed that a glafs had been 
invented by one Metius in Holland, through which objects, at 
a great diftance, were feen as diftinétly as thofe that were near 
at hand. No fooner had he received this intelligence than, 
without feeing the new-invented glafs, his impatient curiofity 
led him to imagine what the form of fuch a glafs muft be, how 
its /enfes muft be placed, and what was the beft manner of 
making it. The refult of this inquiry was the invention of a 
teiefcope, which he prefented to the government, and through 
which the diameter of an object appeared a thoufand times 
larger than it was in reality. ‘The republic of Venice rewarded 
him generoufly for this invention, and increafed the falary of 
his Profefforfhip at Padua; which city was then included in her 
dominions. 

The aftronomical difcoveries that were the fruits of this in- 
vention redounded ftill more to the honour of Galilei than the 
Invention itfelf, All the difcoveries, indeed, that he made in 
afironomy were the natural confequences of this invention, 
which opened a way, ti!l then unknown, into the heavens, and 
thereby gave the fcience of aftronomy a new afpect. By the 
aflidance of this inftrument, he perceived, that the furface of 
the moon was full of eminences and cavities, and he obferyed a 
new motion of trepidution in that planet, which appeared to him 
{cm-times on one fide of its difc and fometimes on the other. 
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He difcovered phafes in Venus entirely fimilar to thofe of the 
moon, and he demonftrated a very fenfible change in the ap- 
parent diameters of Mars and Venus, which was a circumftance 
of great confequence to the theories, both of Tycho-brahe and 
Copernicus. He perceived fpots in the fun, and obferved that 
they were not permanent, like thofe of the moon, but changed 
from time to time, and feemed to move about his orb. 

Galilei was the firft who obferved that Jupiter was furrounded 
with four fecondary planets, which have fince been called Sa- 
tellites. “Thefe he called the Medicean Stars, in honour of 
Cofmo II. Grand Duke of Tufcany, who fent for our aftro- 
nomer from Padua, and made him Profeflor of Mathematics at 
Pifa, in 1611, and foon after placed him at Florence with the 
title of Principal Philofopher and Mathematician to his High- 
nefs, Galilei imagined that it would be much more eafy to 
come at the knowledge of the longitude by the frequent eclipfes 
of the fatellites of Jupiter, than by thofe of the moon, and this 
engaged him to compofe tables of their motions, which he left 
to Vincent Renieri, a mathematician at Pifa, who correéted and 
improved them with a defign to publifh them. He confidered 
Saturn as compofed of three bodies, of which the middle one 
was fpherical. He alfo endeavoured to demonftrate that the Via 
Laétea, or Milky Vay, was no more than a multitude of fmall 
ftars, fo near one another, that the naked eye could not diftin- 
guifh or view them feparately. This notion, however, was 
entertained many ages before our Philofopher; but that the 
whitenefs of the Adi/ky /Vay is not owing to this caule, has 
been proved fully in later times. 

But it was not to the fcience of aftronomy alone that the la- 
bours and difcoveries of this great man were confined. Hy- 
droftatics, ftatics, balliftics, and mechanics received great im- 
provements from his enterprifing genius. In his difcourfe con- 
cerning the Bodies that float and thofe that fink, he revived the hy- 
droftatical principles of Archimedes; and in his Dialogues con- 
cerning Motion, he employed thefe principles in the explication 
of feveral phenomena (among others of the fwimming of fifh) 
and he demonftrated one of the moft important theorems in 
hydraulics, namely, that the prefficn of a fluid upen the bottom of 
the veffel which contains it, is proportional to the heighth of that 
fluid. He explained alfo the laws of dire& and uniform mo- 
tion, the principles of all variable motions, the theory of heavy 
bodies, which defcend {pontaneoufly, or are impelled down- 
wards, and the elements of enginery. 

The bitternefs and fury with which theologians, divefted of 
the fpirit of Chriftianity, perfecuted this illuftrious Aftrono- 
mer, are well known. An acknowledgment of the truth of the 
Copernican fyftem, and feveral new arguments alleged in its 
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favour, were the caufe of this perfecution; and the Jefuits 
were the perfons who carried it on. But, notwithftanding the 
terrors of the Inquifition, and a confinement at different times 
in its prifons, Galilei ftill continued to inveftigate truth, and 
to communicate it to the world. 

While he taught the mathematics at Pifa, he was involved 
in a controverfy concerning the nature of comets with Father 
Grafi, a Jefuit; and though, in this controverfy, Galilei had 
the wrong fide of the quettion, looking upon the comets as me- 
teors and not as planets, yet he made the fpectators of this 
aftronomical conflict forget and pardon his error, by the moft 
elegant, lively, profoundly learned and philofophical piece of 
polemics that ever appeared in Italy, we mean the piece enti 
tled // Saggiatore. 

This was followed by the publication of his Dialogues con- 
cerning the Syftem of the Word, or rather concerning the Ptole- 
maic and Copernican fyftems. Inthe frf? of thefe dialogues he 
examines the arguments by which the Ariftotelians pretend to 
prove that the celeftial bodies are eternal, incorruptible, and 
formed of a fifth effence dificrent from the four elements of which 
all fublunary bodies are compounded, and refutes them, fhew- 
ing that our earth has the fame qualities and perfeclions with 
the other bodies of the univerfe, and does not differ in fubftance 
from the moon, Venus, Jupiter, and the reft of the planets. In 
the /econd he demonftrates the diurnal motion of the earth, and, 
in the third, its annual motion round the fun. In the fourth 
and Jaft he explains the ebbing and flowing of the fea by the 
twofold motion of the earth, and endeavours to prove that the 
fea could neither fwell nor fubfide if that planet were immovee 
able in the center of the folar fyft«m; he alfo accounted, by 
his hypothefis, for the difference that is obfervable in the tides, 
at different times and places. , 

In thefe pieces Galilei had interfperfed feveral ftrokes of wit 
and pleafantry, which render them as entertaining as they are 
inftructive. Among other things he fhews, in a very ridicu- 
lous light, the obftinate bigotry of the followers of Ariftotle, 
by relating the ftory of a gentleman of that fe@, who was in- 
vited to affift at the diffection of a body, performed at Venice 
by a celebrated anatomift. This latter having difcovered to 
them a quantity of nerves proceeding from the brain and pafling 
along the neck into the wertebre to be diftributed from thence 
through all the body, afked the gentleman whether he was not 
now perfuaded that the nerves had their origin in the brain? 
I confefs, replied the peripatetic, that you have evidently fhewn that 
they proceed from thence, and I fhould be entirely 6 pai of this 
truth, if the opinion of Ariftctle, who affirmed that the nerves pro- 
ceed from the heart, did not oppo/e it. 
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Thefe Dialogues were followed by the Whanics of Galilei, 

in which the ulefulnefs of that fcience, and the inftruments it 
employs is particularly confidered, and which is followed by a 
fragment on percuffion. In this work the eminent Author, by an 
happy application of the law of Equilibrium, reduces all the 
theory of machines to the following fundamental principle, that 
in them the force, properly peaking, does not increafe, but that its 
eperation is determined for a long fpace of time. In another work 
(intitled, Mathematicel Difcourfes and Demonftrations concerning 
two new fciences, that are relative to mechanics and local motions, with 
an appendix on the center of gravity of certain folids) he applies the 
laws of mechanics to the theory of the refiltance made by hard 
bodies, when an attempt is made to divide them; and from 
this theory he deduces feveral confequences, of a philofophical 
kind. 

There is ftill exifting in the library of Milan a manufcript 
treatife of Galilei concerning military architecture, where he 
has given, in 23 chapters, an explication of all the rules, that 
Marchi propofed with fo much obicurity for improving the me- 
thod of fortifying places. 

Among the other {ciences which owed much of their im- 
provement to the genius and laboursof this eminent philofopher, 
we may reckon acoujficts or the doctrine and theory of founds, 
as he was the firft who determined, with any confiderable degree 
of accuracy, the proportion of the length, thicknefs, and tenfion 
of the ftrings or chords of a mufical in{trument with the flats and 
fharps, or with grave and acute founds. The whitifh colour of 
the moon, and the force of percujfion were the laft objects of his 
philofophical refearches. ) 

The ardour and affiduity with which he carried on his aftro- 
nomical obfervations, the conftant ufe of the telefcope, and the 
coldnefs and moifture of the nocturnal air, weakened, by de- 
grees, his fight, and ended in total blindnefs, accompanied with 
other bodily infirmities, which he bore with the patience and 
refignation of a chriftian philofopher. After he had loft his 
fight, he endeavoured to fupply that defect by conftant medita- 
tion; but he gradually declined, and at Jength died at Arcetri, 
near Florence, in 1642, and in the 78th year of his age; the 
fame year that gave birth to Sir Ifaac Newton, who took up 
from Galilei the thread of aitronomical fcience, and carried it 
from world to world, through regions as yet unexplored and 
unknown. 

The funeral of Galilei was as obfcure as his education. The 
Florentines defigned to bury him in the church of Santa Crofa, 
near the tomb of Michael Angelo Buonarota; but fenfible that 
more fplendid marks of honour, than the times would admit of, 
were due to his memory, they left his corps in a private —_ 
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until they could inter it in a proper and fuitable manner; but 
that time is not yet arrived, and this circumftance reflects 
little honour on the city of Florence. 

There are many amiable features in the charaCter of Galilei, 
fuch as fimplicity, cheerfulnefs, affability, opennefs, and mild- 
nefs; and all thefe were agreeably feafoned with a propenfity 
to mirth and pleafantry, Precifion and perfpicuity diftinguifhed 
him as a writer. Many of his works were unfortunately loft 
by the fuperftitious devotion of his wife, who facrificed them to 


the bigotry of ber Confeflor. Ni 
e 





ArT. VII. 

Hijroire de ? Academie Royale, c.—The Hiftory and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year i772. Part 1. 
4t0. 1775s 

HE great number and bulk of the papers read before the 
Royal Academy, during the courfe of the year 1772, have 
obliged the Society to divide the volume for that year into two 


_ parts. 


GENERAL PuysiIcCs, 
Memoir I. On the Flux and Reflux of the Sea; and particu- 
larly on the Equincétial Tides. By M. de la Lande. © 

It is now agreed on all hands that the tides are one of the 
many effects produced by the univerfal gravitation of matter ; 
and that the immenfe body of water with which a great part of 
the earth is covered, aflumes the figure of an oval, or an el- 
liptic fpheroid, the greater axis of which is pointed toward the 
moon, in confequence of the attraétive power of that planet 
upon it. The action, however, of this general caufe is va- 
rioufly modified by different circumftances; and the abfolute 
height of the tides in particular, M. de la Lande obferves, de- 
pends principally on the fituation of the coafts. In the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean it does not exceed a foot, according to the 
obfervations communicated to the Author by Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander. It rifes to three feet in the middle of the North 
and Indian feas, according to M. Gentil; and to five feet at 
the Ifle Rodrigues: whereas the tide rifes 46 feet at St. Malo’s ; 
which is the greateft height that it has been obferved to reach in 
any part of the carth. 

The principal intention of the Author, in this Memoir, is 
to fhew that the common obfervation refpe&ing the greater 
height of the tides at the equinoxes—an obfervation which ap- 
pears not to be conformable to the theory of attraction— does 
not neverthelefs furnifh any reafonable objections to the truth of 
that theory ; for the phenomenon, he obferves, is very far from 
being couftant; and the winds, and the direction of the coafts, 
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are fufficient to furnifh us with an explanation of it. At Pe- 
terfburgh, where there are no tides, the {a is raifed no lefs than 
five feet by a weft or fouth-weft wind. On the whole, M, 
de Ja Lande concludes that the high weft winds which blow on 
the coafts in April and Ogtober, or at the equinox, increafe 
the height of the tides at thele times ;—that thefe high tides 
are not the effects of the increafed attraction of the fun and 
moon at thefe feafons;—and that they do not contradiét the 

ge theory, or, in other words, aie by no means contrary 


fyftem of a ition. 
Mibpbi Il. bfervations on the Management of Sheep, Se. By 
M, etait 

In this Memoir M, Daubenton relates the refults of the ex- 
periments which he has made, in oppofition to the common 
practice, in France of houfing fheep during the winter; and en- 
deavours to fhew the advantages derived from the keeping them 
abroad during the whole year, according to the practice fol- 
Jowed in our own country and in Spain. 

Memoir II]. On an Eleétrical Machine of a new Kind. By M, 
Le Roi. 

This machine is no other than that which confifts of a flat 
circular plate of glafs, invented, we believe, by Mr. Ramfden; 
but which M, le Roi has improved by infulating the cufhions. 
By. this means it is made capable of producing either pofitive 
or negative electricity, at the will of the operator. 

This Article is foliowed by fome Jnquiries into the horizontal Va- 
riation of the Needle, by M. le Minnier ; and by the ufual Botanico- 
meteorological Objervations, annually prefented by M. Bu Hamel. 
Among the fhorter phyfical obfervations annexed to this clafs, 
we fhall only notice the following : 

Some artificial magnets have been fhewn to the Academy, 

made by the Abbe Le Noble, which greatly exceed in power 
any magnetical bars that have hitherto been prepared. One 
of thefe weighing lefs than two pounds, lifted a weight of 
40 pouncs. Another weighing only nine pounds two ounces 
fupported, in the prefence of the Academy, a weight of 105 
pounds ; and a third, made in the form of a horfe-fhoe, which 
weighed about two ounces, lifted a weight of four pounds fix 
ounces, The great power of thefe magnets does not appear to 
be owing to any particular novelty in the procefs; but to the 
attention which the Abbé has given to the quality and tem- 
pering of the fteel, and to the conftruction of the armature ; 
which is found to be a very eflential article, and which had not 
yet been reduced to any precife rules. 


CHEMISTRY. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Memoir I. On Zine; or, the Analogy between Zinc and Phof- 
phorus eftablifhed and developed by a Series of Experiments. By 
M. de la Laffone. Firft Memoir. 

Zinc was a favourite fubject with Van Helmont and the al- 
chemifts ; and its various and fingular properties have beea 
pretty largely difcufled by the modern chemifts; particularly 
by Geoffroy, Hellot, Pott, Malouin, and Margraaf. In the 
prefent Memoir M. de ja Laffone prefents this femi-metal 
under a new and curious point of view; and endeavours to 
eftablifh a ftriking refemblance between it and the phofphorus 
of urine; two fubftances apparently very diffimilar. 

He commences the parallel by taking notice of the extraor- 
dinary light afforded by zinc, on expofing it, without addition, 
to a confiderable degree of heat. ‘This light is of fuch a daz- 
zling brightnefs that the eye can fcarce fupport the fplendor of 
it. Zinc likewife, during this deflagration, exhales an odour 
refembiing that of garlic: phofphorus exhales the fame allia- 
ceous vapour, ‘This fulguration of zinc does not take place, 
nor will it continue, unlefs there be a free accefs of air: which 
is Likewite true of phofphorus.—-When the Author expofed zinc 
to aviolent fire, in veflels clofely luted, the whole of it was 
volatilifed : the greateft part efcaping through the luting, and 
deflagrating among the coals; while the remainder was found 
adhering to the intide of the cover of the crucible, in a me- 
tallic ftate, or under the form of innumerable particles re- 
{embling mercurial globules. 

The Author next proceeds to fhew the great refemblance be- 
tween the phenomena produced by the mere action of the air 
on thefe two fubftances, in altering or rather decompounding 
them. In phofphorus, the phofphoric acid, greatly concen- 
trated, and united with phlogifton, greedily attracts the aque- 
ous vapours floating in the atmofphere, with which it unites ; 
producing an inteftine motion, or effervefcence, vifible through 
amaguniher. A proportional quantity of the phlogifton is left 
difengazed ; fo that nothing is wanting to produce a deflagra- 
tion, but an increafe of this inteftine motion, either by means 
of warmth immediately communicated to the mafs, or by fric- 
tion : 

In a fimilar manner zinc is acted upon by the air, or rather 
the aqueous vapours in the atmofphere; which, according to 
the Author, effect a real decompofition, though in a flower, 
more difficult, and lefs complete manner, on account of its 
metallic nature and other circumftances, The furface expofed 
to it is tarnifhed, lofes its phlogifton, and is covered with a 
true calx. ‘This calx, however, or earthy fubftance, fays M. 
de la Laflone, § appears to contain the phsphortc acid; fince, on 
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reftoring phlogifton to it, it is rendered capable of producing 
a deflagration perfectly fimilar to that of phofphorus. He fup- 
pofes that every fubftance fufceptible of fuch a deflagration, con- 
tains the phofphoric acid combined with phlogifton; at the 
fame time. very properly acknowledging that this new theory, 
with refpect to the exiftence of the phofphoric acid in zine, 
confidered as one of its conftituent principles—though founded 
on numerous facts contained in the prefent Memoir, as well as 
on others which will be related in a fubfequent paper—is only 
offered by him as an hypothefis, or a probable conjecture. 

The Author confirms the refemblance between the two fub- 
ftances by various other obfervations. He mentions the very 
fingular corrofion of an iron fpoon, on ftirring zinc in fufion 
with it; and its corroding and fpoiling files ufed in rafping it. 
Thefe effects he afcribes to the fulminating phlogiflon, or the 
acid of the pho/pioric matter, contained in the zinc, let loofe and 
brought into action, in the one cafe, by the heat; and, in the 
other, by toe violent fri€tion produced by the file. In the lat- 
ter cafe he has even perceived the alliaceous or phofphoric 
odour; and in the dark thought he faw fome appearances of 
phofphoric light. 

Phenomena, in many refpects fimilar, likewife attend zinc 
and phofphorus, when expofed to the action of water. Phof- 
phorus evidently fuffers a fuperficial decompofition, when long 
kept immerged in that fluid: its furface becomes covered with 
a kind of powdery efforefcence: a part of its phlogifton is fe- 
parated, and efcapes; and a part of the phofphoric acid is 
hereby difengaged, in a quantity fufficient to render the water 
ferifibly acidulous. ‘The Author fhews that zinc, under fimilar 
circumftances, undergoes a fimilar decompofition: and though 
the change is not fo great, or fo quickly effected, yet he affirms 
that the water becomes milky, and at length imprefles upon 
the tongue * a fomewhat acerb and metallic favour, precifely 
that of the phofphoric acid weakened or diluted.’ 

We omit many other points of refemblance mentioned by 
the Author, as well as other curious obfervations, from which 
he concludes that the concentrated phofphoric acid is contained 
even in the ca@/x or flowers of zinc ; that is, after it has loft the 
greateft part of its phlogifton, in the deflagration *, We ap- 

prehend 





* Some curious experiments formerly made by M. Margraaf feem 
to confirm the Author’s hypothefis. ‘That ingenious chemift, on 
mixing the fal microcre/micus, or the fujfible falt of urine, which 1s 
known to be the bafis ef phofphorus, with lead and with tin, and 
fubjecting the mixture in clofe vefleis to a violent heat, found both 
the metals coniiderably changed ; and the fatter in particular wo 
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rehend, however, that he errs in afcribing the additional weight 
which this and fome other metallic fubltances acquire by calci- 
nation, to the aqueous vapours in the atmofphere, which he 
fuppofes to be attracted by them. ‘The true caufe of their ad- 
ditional weight has been lately very fatisfactorily afcertained by 
Dr. Prieftley, and M. Lavoifier ; who have fhewn that they ac- 
quire it from air, fixed, atmofpherical, or dephlogifticated, 
which they attract ‘eet the atmofphere, and which, in a fixed 
or folid ftate, becomes a conftituent part of their fubftance. 
Memorr II. Ona Method of enabling Copper to elude the Teft 

of the Volatile Alcah. By M. Cadet. 

It has hitherto been univerfally fuppofed by chemifts that the 
prefence of the fmalleft portion of copper, in any fluid, diffolved 
by any acid whatever, might be detected by means of the blue 
colour induced on the addition of a volatile alcali, In this Me- 
moir M. Cadet fhews that there are exceptions to the general 
rule; to the difcovery of which he was led by the following ob- 
fervation : 

He had before fhewn that borax contains a portion of cop- 
per, and had prefented to the Academy a regu/us of that metal, 
actually extracted from this falt. It is well known, however, 
that the volatile alcali does not give a blue tinge to a folution 
of borax ; though from M. Cadet’s experimenis it appears that 
copper is really contained in it. Profecuting his inquiries into 
this fubject, he fufpected that the aforefaid reculus was in fome 
decree arfenical ; and afterwards difcovered that arfenic had the 
property of defending the copper with which it was combined, 
from the aétion of the volatile alcali. 

Having fuffered materially in his health by his operations on 
arfenic, he directed his views towards tin, as a lefs dangerous 
fubftance ; though it contains a certain quantity of that mine- 
ral, as M. Margraaf has demonftrated +. Here too he found 
that on allaying this metal with a fma!] quantity of copper, and 
diffolving the compound in marine acid; the arfenical principle 
in the tin prevented the volatile alcali from producing a blue 
colour in the folution.x—This Memoir contains fome other che- 
mical novelties, the heads of which we fhall briefly relate. 

The Author fhews that on combining the marine acid with 
different faline, vitrifiable, or metallic fubftances, particularly 
lead and copper, a kind of glafs is produced, which puffs up in 
the fire, and with which metals may be foldered, in the fame 





verted into a fubitance refembling zinc in thofe properties which pe- 
caliarly diftinguifh it ; particularly that of deflagrating per fe. See 
his Opufcules Chymigues, tom. i. pag. 141—144.—Or the Berlin Me- 
mors for the year 1746. 
t In his Opu/cules Chymiques, tom. i, page 192, &c. 
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manner as with borax. This laft quality he afcribes to the 
marine acid contained in it, and which is likewife found in bo- 
rax. Tothis acid, he affirms, borax, and fedative falt, owe 
the property of foldering metals. 

He afferts, likewife, that fofil alcali contains a certain quan- 
tity of marine acid, fo intimately combined with it, that it is 
impoffible to deprive this falt of it even by calcination; and 
— fuppofes that its property of cryftallifing is owing to this 
acid, 

Some kinds of tin, particularly that from Cornwall, let go a 
black precipitate, when they have been diflolved in the marine 
acid. This precipitate, he fays, is copper which has been added 
to the tin in the {melting of it; and he confiders the exiftence 
or quantity of this precipitate as furnifhing a proper teft of the 
purity of any particular fpecimen of that metal. 

BOTANY. 

This clafs contains an account of feveral experiments made 
by M. Tillet, on the fertility of various earths or other matters 
contained in pots fet in the earth; fuch as clay, river fand, 
gravel, afhes, dung, &c. and even powdered glafs. They throw 
confiderable light on the principles of vegetation, and on the 
caufes which render particular earths more or lefs fertile; but 
they are too numerous and complicated to admit of abridgment, 

‘Toward the end of this clafs, an account is given of the fuc- 
cefs of a fcheme that has for fome time paft engaged the at- 
tention of the French miniftry ; the objects of which were the 
eluding the vigilance and jealoufy of the Dutch in the fpice 
iflands, and getting pofleffion of the true plants and feeds which 
produce the nutmeg and clove; the monopoly of which the 
Dutch had certainly very dearly earned, by their numerous wars 
with the natives, and contefts with Europeans, in order to ace 
quire and retain an exclufive property in thefe fpices. 

An expedition undertaken for this purpofe, from the Ifle of 
France, in 1770, was not perfectly fuccefsful. A fecond ar- 
mament was therefore fitted out in 1771, under a pretence of 
procuring provifions and ammunition at Manilla, on account 
of the probability of the war then impending. Having accom- 

plifhed this oftenfible part of the expedition, the adventurers 
arrived at the Moluccas, under a new pretence of avoiding the 
enemy. The Dutch at length began to entertain fome fufpi- 
cions of their real errand; and before they had accomplifhed 
their object at fome of the ifles cf that Archipelago, appear to 
have fitted out an armament to intercept them. They had 
however made fuch good ufe of their time, that they got off 
with their booty unmolefted ; and in June 1772 they landed in 
the Ifle of France no Jefs than 40,000 nutmeg plants; with 
which and with clove plants, that ifle, and the lfle of yn 
on, 
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bon, as well as fome others, together with the fettlement at 

Cayenne, have been largely ftocked ; and the cultivators have 

been furnifhed with printed directions for the culture and ma- 

nagement of the plants. 

Specimens of the different plants and of their fruits have been 
fent over to the Academy, who declare them to be the true nut- 
meg and clove known in commerce; and their Secretary here 
makes the eloge of thofe modern French Argonauts, who have ac- 
complifhed a tafk perhaps more difficult and perilous, and attained 
an object certainly more ufeful, than that purfued by the Argo- 
nauts of old. But though he feems tacitly to acknowledge the 
dear-bought right which the Dutch, the orizinal robbers, 
feemed to have acquired in this valuable branch of their Eaftern 
depredations, he is filent with refpect to the reétitude of thus 
robbing them, or rather cheating them out of it. Nor fhall 
we make any obfervations on the political morality of the act ; 
as ftates have a moral of their own, not often conformable to 
the rules of vulgar ethics. 

GEOMETRY. 

This Clafs contains three Memoirs, unfufceptible of abridg- 
ment. The firft treats of the Integral Calculus; the fecond, 
of particular Solutions of differential Equations, and of the 
Secular Equations of the Planets ; and the third, of furd quan- 
tities of different Orders, with an Application to the Circle. 

AsTRONOMY. 

This Clafs contains I. 4 Memoar by M. Pingré, on the Pa- 
vallax of the Sun, deduced from the beft Obfervations of the Dura- 
tion of the Tranfit of Venus over his Difc, in 1769.—After a cri- 
tical examination and comparifon of the beft obfervations 
made in different parts of the world, M. Pingré concludes 
that the horizontal parallax of the fun, at his mean diftance 
from the earth, is very nearly 8 feconds, and 8 tenths.—II. 4 
Continuation of M. Du Sejour’s elaborate Work on Eclipfes; being 
his tenth Memoir on that Subject.—lII]. On she Paffage of 
Mercury over the Sun, in November 17693 by. M. de la Lande. 
—1V. 4 Memoir of M. de la Grange, on a Method of con- 
ftructing Tables of the Planets, independent of the Theory of 
univerfal Gravitation; and founded folely on Obfervations, @ 
poferiori. \t contains likewife feveral particular aftronomical 
obfervations, which we need not enumerate. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Memoir, iz which it is fhewn that the Voyage fiom France to Can- 
ton, dy a North-Eaft Paflage, would be nearly as long as one 
performed bythe Cape of Good Hope. By M. Le Gentil. 
M. Le Gentil feems to have proved in this Memoir that, 

granting the reality and practicability of a North-Eaft paf- 
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fage to China, no advantages in practice would attend the 
taking this fhert cut to the Eaft Indies. His reafoning js 
founded on the following, feemingly very pertinent, obferya- 
tions ; 

He fuppofes this paffage to be open a month or five weeks 
at the utmoft, during the months of July and Auguft; and af- 
firms, that a veffel paffing this way to Canton, and repafling 
through it to Europe, would fpend 17 or 18 months in the 
voyage: but at prefent the French veflels, which go by the 
Cape of Good Hope, do not take up more time than this, in 
the voyage out and home; including even that fpent in ftop- 
ping at the Ifles of France and Bourbon, which amounts near! 
to two months. Independent, therefore, of the obvious diffi- 
culties and dangers attending the firft mentioned courfe, no 


advantage, even with regard to time, will be obtained by this | 


fhorter and more direét paflage to and from the Eaft Indies, 

The Monfoons are the foundation of his reafoning on this 
head. Suppofing a veflel, which fet fail in the beginning of 
May, to have got through the North Eaft paflage by the mid- 
dle of Auguft ; the wefterly Monfoon will ftop its progrefs to- 
wards China till the beginning of Odtober. Being arrived at 
Canton, no hopes can be entertained of its departing from 
thence till the middle of May in the year following ; as it 
cannot enter the fea of Japan, but by means of the wefterl 
Monfoon, which then begins to blow. If the veflel meets 
with no accident afterwards from variable winds and ice, it may 
get through the Northern Straits in due time; but it will 
fcarce be able to arrive at its port in France before the end of 
September, that is, after 17 months complete: whereas, inde- 
pendent of the delays at the Ifle of France, a veffel, by the 
common route, may perform the whole voyage in 5 or 16 
months at fartheft. 

The Hiftory of the Arts publifhed in 1772 comprehends fix 
particulars: 1. The Art of making Tobacco-pipes; by M. Du 
Hamel: 2. That of the Cutler; by M. Perret: 3. The Art of 
making Porcelain; by the Count de Milly: 4. Tiat of the 
Bookbinder; by M. Dudin: 5. The Manufaciure of common Cut- 
lery; by M. Fougeroux: and, 6. The Ari of making Chirurgical 
Lnfiruments, by M. Perret. 

At the end of the Hiftory of the Academy is given the 
Eloge of the late celebrated Baron Van Swieten ; whofe place 
of foreign aflociate the Royal Academy have filled up by 
ele&ting Dr. Franklin, 
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ArT. VIII, 

Oeuvres Philofophiques, Se.—The Philofophical and Mathematical 
Works of W. J. s’Gravefande, collected and publifhed by Jean 
Nic. Seb, Allamand, &c. 4to, In TwoParts. Amfterdam. 
1774s 

T HE charaéter of the Author of thefe Tracts, now firft 

collected together, is too well known in this country, and 
indeed throughout Europe, to render any account of it from 
us neceflary, or even proper. Beftde his AZathematical Ele- 
ments of Natural Philofophy ccnfirmed by Experiments, which was 
very early tranflated into our language by Dr. Defaguliers, 
he compofed and publifhed many other works, lefs volumi- 
nous, but on fubjeéts fufficiently interefting ; the greater pare 
of which are become rare, or abfolutely out of print; while 
others are difperfed, or overwhelmed amidft a variety of other 
matter, in the Literary Journals in which they were originally 
inferted, 

The prefent Editor, who was his difciple and friend, and 
with whom his papers were depofited after his death, has here 
collected all thefe valuable and fcattered tracts, and has, at 
the fame time, enriched the prefent publication by the addi- 
tion of fome other pieces of the Author, which had not 
before been publifhed. Our philofophical Readers will expe&, 
at leaft, an enumeration of the greater part of thefe different ar- 
ticles; which we fhall give nearly in the order in which they 
occur: adding oceafionally a few fhort remarks on fome of 
them. 

‘ An Effay on Perfpeftive.—This work was finifhed by the 
Author before he was 19 years of age; though he did not 
publifh it till four years afterwards. He meditated a new and 
improved edition of it, and had even got the plates engraved 
for it; but the undertaking was prevented by his death. The 
Editor relates, on this occafion, an anecdote which will ap- 
pear fingular. He informs us that whenever Mr. s’Gravefande 
intended to publifh a work, his cuftom was firft to compofe 
the whole of it in his head, and not to commit any part of 
it to writing, but in proportion as the printers wanted copy. 
This circumftance muft appear the more remarkable, when 
we confider the perfpicuity and order fo obfervable in his 
Writings. 

© Mathefeos Univerfalis Elementa.””—This work was meant as 
atext book to the Author's Lectures on Algebra, and forms 
an excellent courfe of that fcience as far as it extends, 

© Specimen Commentarii in Arithmeticam Univerfalem Newtoni.’ 
In this Commentary the Author confines himfelf to Newton’s 
method of finding divifors ; and to the extraction of the root 


of a binomial, Eff 
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© Effay of anew Theory on the Force of Bodies in Motion? 

© Remarks on the fame Subjec?; to which are prefixed fome Re- 

eétions on the manner of writing ufed by Dr. Samuel Clarke,’ 

Thefe two pieces, as well as feveral others contained in this 
collection, were originally publifhed by the Author in a Zite- 
rary Review {the ‘Journal Literaire) publifhed at the Hague, in 
which he was a writer. ‘They relate to the well known con- 
troverfy with regard to forces, and are written in fupport of 
the Leibnitzian doGtrine—that the force of a body in motion 
is proportional to its mafs multiplied by the /guare of the ve. 
locity. On this occafion the Editor relates the following 
anecdote, which furnifhes us with a curious and edifying trait 
of M. s’Gravefande’s character. 

M. s’Gravefande had at firft maintained the ancient fy ftem— 
that the force is proportional to the mafs multiplied into the 
fimple velocity ; and willing to confirm the truth of it by ex- 
periment, he invented an apparatus for dropping balls from 
different heights into clay. Trying the experiment, and con- 
fidently expecting a refult favourable to his hypothefis, he 
found that the cavities formed by the balls declared in favour 
of the new fyftem. His ancient prejudices immediately gave 
way, and, in the prefence of M. Sacrelaire, his brother-in- 
Jaw, who happened to be in the room, he was heard fuddenly 
to exclaim, with a certain degree of enthufiafm, which fur- 
prifed his brother-in-law—* 4b / Jt was I then who was mifta- 
ken !’——M. Sacrelaire, aftonifhed at the exclamation, drew near 
to learn the caufe of it. This genuine philsfopher haftened to 
repeat the experiment before him, with as much fatisfa@tion 
as if it had been in his favour.—-M. Sacrelaire himfelf fur- 
nifhed the Editor with the detail of this adventure. 

© Remarks on the Confiru€tion of Air-pumps, and on the proper 
Dimenfions of the Barrelsy &Fc.’—In this piece, befide refolving 
feveral curious problems relative to the air-pump, the Author 
demonftrates that large barrels have not that advantage overt 
the fmall ones which had been fuppofed ; and that, on the con- 
trary, fuppofing their diameters equal, fhort barrels are fupe- 
rior in effect to thofe which are longer. | 

© A Letter to Sir Ifaac Newton, relating to the Machine invented 
by Orffyreus.’ 

© Remarks with regard to the Perpetual Motion.’ 

From thefe two papers, and from the life of the Author 
written by the Editor, and prefixed to this work, it appears 
that M. s’Gravefande, notwithitanding the pretended mathe- 
matical demonftrations to the contrary, did not think a per- 
petual motion impoffible, or that it implied a contradiction : 
on the contrary, he was of opinion that the pofiibility of it might 
be demontftrated ; and was evea inclined to think that the = 
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prated Wheel of Orffyreus was in fact a perpetual motion; at 
jeaft he confidered it as a very wonderful machine, and as 
containing, within itfelf, the principles of its long continued 
and rapid motion, without deriving them from any concealed, 
external caufe or agent. Our philofophical Readers will pro- 
bably receive fome gratification from the following abftraé& of 
the account given of it in thefe two papers, by fo excellent a 
judge as M. s’Gravefande. 

The machine confifted of a large circular wheel, or rather 
drum, 12 feet in diameter, and 14 inches in depth, and very 
light; as it was only formed of an aflemblage of deals, the 
intervals between which were covered with waxed cloth in 
order to conceal the interior parts of it. ‘The two extremi- 
ties of an iron axis, on which it turned, refted on two fup- 
ports. On giving the wheel a flight impulfe in either direc- 
tion, its motion was gradually accelerated; fo that after two 
or three revolutions it acquired fo great a velocity as to make 
25 or 26 turns in a minute. This rapid motion it a€tually 
preferved during the fpace of two months, in a chamber of 
the palace of the Landgrave of Hefle, the door of which was 
kept locked, and fealed with the Landgrave’s own feal. At 
the end of that time it was ftopped, to prevent the wear of the 
materials. 

M. s’Gravefande, who had been an eye-witnefs to the pre- 
ceding circumftances, took down the machine; and in the 
prefence, and with the permiffion, of the Landgrave, examined 
all the external parts of it, and was convinced that there 
could not be any communication between it and any neigh- 
bouring room. Orffyreus, however, who was of a genius 
nearly allied to madnefs, was fo irritated at the manoeuvres of 
the prying profeflor, that the very fame day he in a rage 
broke the machine in pieces, and wrote on the wall ¢ that it 
was the impertinent curiofity of Profeffor sGravefande, which 
caufed him to take this flep.’ 

The prince of Hefle, who appears to have been a compe- 
tent judge of thefe matters, had been indulged by Orflyreus 
with the view of the interior parts of the wheel, under an in- 
junction of fecrecy. Being afked by M. s’Gravefande whe- 
ther, after it had been in motion fome time, there was any 
change obfervable within it, and whether it contained any 
pieces that indicated fraud or deception, he anfwered both quef- 
tions in the negative, and declared that the machine was of a 
very fimple conftruction, 

One further circumftance feems to fhew that Orffyreus was 
not an impoftor. He was ready and defirous to difcover the 
principles on which his machine was conftructed, on being 
fure of a proper reward; nor did he defire to receive the leaft 
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emolument for fuch difcovery, till the machine had been tho. 
roughly examined, and acknowledged to be a perpetual mo. 
tion. 

© A Letter on the Utility of Mathematical Learning.’ 

F © An Introdudtion to Phil:fothy, particularly Mdetaphyfics and 
ogic. 

This laft Treatife, together with fome metaphyfical effays 
which fuccced it, conftitute nearly two thirds of the fecond 
part of this collection. They are written in the Aphoriftical 
form, orin numbered paragraphs, with occafional references to 
each other ; and are valuable for the precifion, perfpicuity, and 
good fenfe, obfervable in them. 

© A Mathematical Demonftration of the Direétion of the Divine 
Providence’”—In this tract M. s’Gravefande attempted to de- 
monftrate mathematically, that the regularity which is ob- 
ferved in the number of births of the two fexes is not the ef- 
fect of chance, but a proof of the Divine fuperintendence, 

© A Letter on Lying.’ 

© Remarks on the Ojficious Lye (Menfonge officieux).’ 

In thefe two Effays the Author undertakes to fhew that it is 
neither contrary to the Jaws of morality, or thofe of Chrifti- 
anity, to {peak what we do not think, on certain occafions, 

We omit the mention of a few fmaller articles which ter- 
minate the work; and fhall only add that M. Allamand has, 
in our opinion, done a very acceptable fervice to the philofo- 
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phical world, in refcuing thefe valuable pieces from oblivion. Buy | 





ART. IX, 
Principes de la Legiflation Univerfelle, ¢c.—The Principles of Uni- 
verfal Legiilation. 8vo. 2 Vols. Amfterdam, 1776. 


HEN will the learned have done with writing on laws 

and legiflation? Never; if the Author of this wo:k has 

truth on his fide, when he fays that the fcience of legiflation, 
with all the improvement it has received from the experience 
of between fifty and fixty centuries, has made but few fteps 
toward perfeGtion, which he concludes from the calamities and 
mifery, that yet prevail in civilized nations. Thus we fhall 
jogg on, writing books, and building fyftems for the happinefs 
of nations, till the nations and the globe, on which they 
{warm for a while, fhall be no more; and the fcience of le- 
ziflation will be drawing nigh to perfection, when there will 
be neither fovereigns to rule, nor fubjects to obey. Such was 
the firft reflexion fuggefted by the work now before us, whole 
interefting title engaged us once more to read a book upon 
laws and government. ' 
This work, which has juft been publifhed, is elegantly 
printed. It is faid to be the production of Mr. Schmidt a na- 
tive 
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tive and inhabitant of Switzerland. It has undoubtedly a 
confiderable degree of meiit, both from the great variety of in- 
terefting fubjeéts, which our Author comprehends in his Prin- 
ciples of Legiflation, and alfo from the clegant and judicious 
manner in which they are, generally fpeaking, treated. There 
are, indeed, many of thefe fubjeéts, which we do not think 
have been examined and difcufled with fufficient depth of in- 
quiry, and fome of them, on which the views of the Author 
are more ingenious than juft; nor can we be much furprized 
at this, when we fee fuch a multitude of fubjes crowded 
within the compafs of two octavo volumes. We fhall lay be- 
fore our Readers the plan of the work, and then give a fame 
ple that may enable them to judge of its execution. 

The work is divided into XI books, which comprehend 08 
chapters. In the Ift book, entitled Concerning the Relations in 
whith Man flands to Nature, the Author treats, in eight chapters, 
of Nature in General, of the Nature of our Globe, of the 
Nature of Man, of the influence of material Beings upon the 
ftate of Man, of the influence of intelligent Beings on the 
fiate of Nature, of the order that is obfervable in the pre- 
fervation of Individuals, and in the multiplication of the 
Species, and of the place which man holds in the Order of 
Nature. 

The IId Book, which is employed in pointing out the Re- 
lations which Man bears to Society, contains the fentiments and 
illuftrations of our Author with refpect to the State of Na- 
ture, the Origin of Society, the Nature of univerfal, domettic 
and civil Society, and the rights and duties of Man, as a fo- 
cia! Being. 

Property and Liéerty are the fubjects of the IIId Book, in 
which the following interefting fubje&ts are treated in a chap 
ter appropriated to each, wiz. Perfonal Property, Liberty, 

slavery, the Violations of Perfonal Property, Moveable Pro- 
perty, immoveable or landed Property, the Laws that are in- 
confiftent with landed Property, the transferring of Property, 
and Cuftoms that are in contradiétion to every kind of Pro- 
perty. 
Goods and Riches are treated in the 1Vth Book. Here, after a 
general view of the gifts of Nature, and the fources of fub- 
fifience and comfort that the benignity of Providence has 
opened to man in the conftitution of the natural world, and 
the human faculties which draw from this confticution fuch fig- 
nal advantazes, the Author confiders Riches in their nature, 
in their fource, and in the expence and pains that are necef- 
fary to their pruduclion. Several other fubjects, of a very in- 
terefling nature, are alfo illuftrated in this Book, fuch as the 
produce of cultivated ground—arts and induitry—commerce 
and trffic (which are hese judicioufly diftinguifhed)— money 
Are. Rey. Vol, liv. Pp 
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and other figns of riches—public opulence—inequality of fore 
tunes—the proportion of expences to their objects—and the 
nature and seal effects of luxury. 

The Vth Book, which clofes this firft volume, relates to Su}- 
ordination in Society. ‘The nature of this fubordination is firft 
confidered, and then the different clafles of citizens, who enter 
into it, fuch as the clafs of men of property, the nobility, the 
Produétive clafs, (by which our Author means the farmers and 
thofe whofe labours are direétly employed in agriculture and 
rural improvement) the Barren clafs, (which is not defigned 
to indicate the idle and ufelefs part of a nation, but that part 
which does not produce, that is, which is not employed in agri- 
culture, the only fource of riches in our Author’s fyftem +, 
and laftly, the perfons employed by the fovereign in the admi- 
niftration of the different branches of government. This Book 
concludes with the refpective liberty enjoyed by thofe different 
clafles in fociety. 

Scvercign Authority is the fubje&t of the VIth Book, of which 
the Author treats of the origin and attributes of fovereignty, 
of the different forms of government mixed, and monarchi- 
cal, of defpotifm, of the exercife of the fupreme authority, of 
magiftrates, and of fucceflion to fovereignty. 

The Vlith Book treats of the Force or Power ¢f a Socicty, and 
ecnfequently of population, a military force, the public reve- 
nue andexpence, Direc? and Indirect taxes, and the manner of 
levying them. 

In the VIiIth Book the Author confiders the various Relations 
aubich one Community or Nation bears to others; and under this 
article he treats of the natural connexion between public commu. 
nities, of external commerce, of the balance of trade, of the 
liberty of external commerce, of trading companies and co- 
Jonies, of the fubjection of one fociety to another, of the ba- 
lance of power, of war, of treaties and conventions, and of 
the univerfal law of nations. 

The important object of National Infiruétion employs out 
-Author in the [Xth Book. He treats, under this extenfive arti- 
cle, of the firft and main fpring of human ations, of error 
and ignorance, of evidence and opinion, of the branches of 
knowledge that are fit for man, of the fciences in general, of 
the fine arts and the mechanic arts, of education, of public 
Inftruction, and of the influence of public inftruCtion upoa 
government. 

Book X is wholly employed on the fupreme end and pur- 
pofe of ali fociety and government,—Pubiic Happine/s. The 





+ By the Barren claf- ou: Author means artificers, and artifts whe 
work znd modity the materials produeed by the earth, which are 
the direct caule of opulence, 
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Author confiders here the nature of public felicity, the errors 
into which fome have fallen in indicating the caufes that 
produce it, the true fources from whence it flows, and the 
means of bringing it to ftill higher degrees of improvement 
and perfeClion. He treats alfo of manners and cuftoms, and 
their influence on the ftate of a community; of the happi- 
nefs of a fovercizn; of the caufes that produce the decline of 
national happinefs; of the characters that indicate the floue- 
rifhing and profperous ftate of a people; and, laftly, of the 
refent and future felicity of public focieties. 

Pofitive Laws, confidered in their origin, diverfity, fimpli- 
city, rewards and punifhments, the manner of compofing them, 
their promulgation, execution, and judicial forms, are the fub- 
jects treated in the XIth and laft Book of this work. 

We have here given the heads of this work, which de- 
ferves to be made known by a more ample account of fome of 
the interefting fubjeCts here difcuffed. At prefent we fhall 
lay before our Readers the whole chapter in which the Au- 
thor difplays the origin and nature of colonies, and the caufes 
of their profperity and decline. We fhould be glad to know 
when this chapter was,compofed, and thofe that read it will 
eafily perceive the reafon of this curiofity. 
| Concerning COLONIES, 

In ancient times when the number of inhabitants 
increafed in any country to a degree that was difpro- 
portioned to the means of their fubfiftence, it was ufual 
to reduce this fuperfluity of population to an equilibrium, by 
fending a part of the people to feek and form fettlements in 
other countries. Sometimes to fecure a conquered province, 
a part of the victorious nation went and fixed their refidence, 
among the vanquifhed. This motive for forming colonies has 
no place in our times, and we have no more examples of 
it, if we except one nation, which fends, from time to time, 
a certain number of its inhabitants to keep the yoke firm upon 
the necks of its diftant provinces, But generally fpeaking 
(and indeed with the fole exception of the Spanifh, who are 
the nation we mean) our modern Colonies are no more than 
fettlements, in diftant countries, for the purpofes of agriculturé 
and commerce. 

We muft not give the name of Colonies to thofe ftrang- 
ers, whom the fovereign fometimes invites and engages, by 
favourable conditions, to fettle in the uncultivated parts of 
his territories. Thefe ftrangers are foon blended and incor- 
porated with the nation which adopts them, and their rela~ 
tion to the community into which they enter, becomes as in- 
timate as that of the original natives, one to another. Ne- 
verthelefs, the government which propofes to form fuch affoe 
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ciations, muft ufe circumf{peAion and caution in executing all 
plans of this nature. The emigrants mult be chofen in a 
climate not entirely different from that which they are def- 
tined to inhabit; for a tranfition too rapid and violent from 
one climate to another, of a temperature wholly different, 
fucceeds as ill with men as with plants. It is alfo contrary to 
every dittate of prudence and good fenfe, to place men in an 
uncultivated country without having ufed the proper precau- 
tions for their fubfiftence, and furnifhing them beforehand 
with all the inftruments of agriculture, that are neceflary 
to the execution of their plans of improvement. Without 
thefe precautions the emigrants difperfe and perifh, or the 
fettlement declines and falls into a ftate of languor, which 
hinders it, from anfwering the intention of its founder. 

After the difcoveries that were made in the two hemifpheres, 
the nations, who were endowed with penetration and fagacity, 
perceived other treafures befides gold in the countries newly 
difcovered ; they obferved there productions of various kinds, 
and confequently new objets of commerce. ‘To turn thefe fa- 
vourable circumftances to their advantage, they fent to thefe 
fertile, but almoft defert countries, a number of citizens, whom 
they could fpare from home, and thus founded Colonies for 
agriculture. and commerce, 

Colonies, compofed thus of citizens of the fame commu- 
nity, (or of ftrangers who have that character by political 
adoption) are of confequence diftant provinces of the Mother 
country. Their fettlement is attended with no fmall expences 
to the nation that has founded them, and the protection they ftill 
afford them is a perpetual fource of new charges and difburfe- 
ments. Thus the relation of the Colonies to the Mother- 
Country is the fame with that of the o:her members of the 
community, and impofes upon them the folemn obligations of 
fubmitting to the Laws, ccntributing io the public expences, and 
promoting the general profperity of that country. It is with the ut- 
moft reafon that the Mother-Country expects thefe advan- 
tages from her Colonies; but it frequently happens, that fhe 
takes the wrong methods of obtaining them. 

A fough and unpleafing method has been put in practice of 
obtaining from the Colonifts a part of the fruits of their in- 
duftry, and of the produce:of the country they have culti- 
vated ; and this method is an exclufive commerce, which obliges 
the Colony to fell a// its produ€tions to the Mother-Country, 
and to purchafe from thence all the obje&ts of its confump- 
tion. Such regulations as thefe deftroy all that liberty of 
mixed commerce in the Co'onies, which partakes of the na- 
ture both of external and internal commerce. But we have 
feen, in the preceding part of this work, that all the on 
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that reftrain the freedom of thefe two kinds of commerce, 
are equally prejudicial to both of the contracting parties in 
their exchange of commodities. It may therefore be affirmed, 


in general, that an exclufive commerce between a Nation and 


its Colonies is ruinous to the latter, and that without bring- 
ing the fmalleft advantage to the Mother-Country, which ties 
them down to this unjuft fervitude. A ftw reflexions will 
contribute to illuftrate {till farther this important truth. 

An exclufive commerce is judged neceflary, either to the 
Jevying atax upon the Colonift, by the duties on exported and 
imported commodities, or to fecure the profits of this trade to 
the inhabitants of the Mother-Country at the expence of the 
Colonies. If the commerce be thus reftrained with a view 
to the impofition of indirec? taxes, we have fhewn already the 
pernicious effe&ls of taxes of this nature, which, falling ne- 
ceffarily upon the firft feller, muft be, in effe&, paid by the 
Nation rather than by the Colonies. But if the intention of 
this reftraint upon commerce be to fecure a confiderable gain 
to the Mother Country in its monopoly with the Colonifts, 
this intention is by no meane fulfilled, it is even totally fruf- 
trated. For if the Mother Country fells her commodities, and 
buys thofe of the Colonies at the current price of the general 
market, the cxclufive trade is fuperfluous: if, on the contrary, 
fhe fells dear to the Colonies and buys cheap, fhe ruins the 
Colonies, or, at leaft, retards their profperity. The Mother 
Country then lofes doubly, by felling lefs of her own pro- 
duce, and receiving lefs of the objects of confumption that are 
the produce of the Culonies. Nor is this all, for by raifing 
the price of her commodities, and lowering that of the pro- 
duce of the Colonies, fhe forces the Colonifts to fly to the 
refource of a contraband trade, and thus, in the iflue, deftroys 
her own commerce, and diffolves the clofeft and fureft bonds 
of her connexions with the Colonics. In fuch a ftate of op- 
preffion no fide gains, and all the profit of ‘trade is carried off 
by a fmall number of fmugglers and greedy interlopers, who, 
in confequence of this monopoly, ficece both the Colonies and 
the Mother Country. 

It is therefore the intereft of the latter to grant to the Co- 
lonifts as extenfive a freedom or commerce, as to the reft of 
her fubjeéts. She has no reafon to apprehend, that in this 
commerce fhe fhall not always have the preference, before 
foreign nations, if this preference be what fhe ought to wilh 
for; the Colonifts are bound by too many ties to their an- 
cient country, and have too many motives to maintain a con- 
{tant intercourfe and communication with it, not to be dif- 
pofed to exchange their commoditics principally with that na- 
tion of which they {till confider themfelves as a part. Be- 
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fides, gratitude will engage them to favour a country to which, 
in confequence of the removal of al! reftraints from their 
trade, they will be indebted for their profperity. Then the 
happy effe&s of mutual liberty will be felt on both fides ; 
induftry will be promoted in the Colonics by their receiving 
a good price for their productions, and confumption, increaf- 
ing thefe, will increafe the demand for the commodities of 
the Mother Country. We apprehend that our Author talks 
here more like a moral philofopher, than a man of the 
world, 

It is not (continues he) in the chimerical profits of an ex- 
clufive commerce that a Nation ought to look for the utility 
of its foreign fettlements, but in the augmentation of its pub- 
lic revenue by the ample contributions of a flourifhing Colony, 
As the Colonies are diftant provinces of the fame empire, 
their adminiftration ought to be formed after the model of that 
in the Mother Country. They are accuftomed to the laws of 
‘that country, and they ought to adhere to them, if the in- 
fluence of a new climate, or the intervention of new circum- 
fiances, and new wants, do not oblice them to demand fome 
change or modification of their ancient ju:ifprudence. If the 
legiflator allows the Colonies the liberty of deliberating in 
council on their own affairs, circumftances, and exigencies, 
and of prefenting to him the refult of their deliberations, he 
will always be informed of the true interefts of the Colonies, 
and of the means of the promoting them. And he will els 
ther give them good laws, or difpenfe with their obferving thof¢ 
of their ancient country. 

Nothing fo fatally retards the progrefs and profperity of a 
Colony, nothing is fo adapted to accelerate its ruin, as a mi- 
litary and defpotic government. A Colony ought never to 
be confidered as a fortrefs ereéted againft the enemies of a 
Nation, but as an aflociation of hufbandmen and traders, 
who cannot be made too free. The diftance of a Colony from 
the Mother Country, which is often alledged as an argu- 
ment in favour of the arbitrary power entrufted with gover- 
nors, proves quite the contrary, and fhews how imprudent it 
is to arm officers with fuch a power, as ther diltance is an 
encouragement to the abufe of their power, and as it is im- 
poflible to impofe a reftraint upon this abufe before the mif- 
chief is done, 

On this account, a kind of municipal government eftablifhed 
in the Colonies, feems beft fuited to the liberty of the Co- 
Jony and the true interefts of the Mother Country. The 
privilege of governing themfelves, according to the laws and 
under the inipection of the fovereign, is the fureft way of 
bringing the Celonies to the higheft degree of profperity i 
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and this profperity will be accelerated, if the landed intereft are 
invefted with the power of cnacting eventual laws, whofe 
duration and validity fhall depend upon the fanétion of the 
fovereign. It appears evident that an aflembly compofed of 
thefe proprietors of lands, would be the very beft council that 
could be intrufted with the execution of the laws, the repar- 
tition of the public expences, and the receipt of the public 
taxes and contributions. 

It is not to be apprehended [we wifh this affirmation were to 
be depended uton}] that the Colonies will make a perfidious ufe 
of the liberty granted them, to aim at independence. The 
protection they ftand in need of, the ties of blood, the con- 
formity of manners are motives fuficient to nourifh their in- 
timate union with the body of that Tree of which they are 
the Branches: [Some of them lite Liberty-tree better] and if a 
Colony, grown too extenfive, too powerful, and too opulent 
for a ftaie of fubjeCtion and dependance, fhould feparate it- 
felf from the Mother Country, there is, perhaps, no great 
harm done, in cafe the power of the Mother Country be not 
any longer fufficient to protect the Colonies. It is better io 
have faithful allies than difcontented flaves, and the Mother 
Country will always derive, by confiderable exchanges.of com- 
modities, a larse recompence for the beneficence fhe has dif- 
played in contributing to the profperity of a great number of 
her citizens, in a foreign and diftant region. 

> For the foregoing Article, we are indebted to a ForEIGN 


CoRRESPONDENT. MM. 
ART. Xe 


Shake/peare traduit del’ Anglois.—A French Tranflation of Shakefpeare, 
Vols. I. and Il, 8vo. Paris. 1776. (Imported by Becket.) 
OLTAIRE was the firft Author who communicated to his 

countrymen any true relifh for the writings of Shakefpeare ; 
and though he has, on fome occafions, wilfully mifreprefented 
thofe incomparable dramas, yet it muft be owned that he has 
often fpoken of them with candour and juftice. ‘The tafte for 

Englith literature has, for many years, been gradually increaf- 

ing among our polifhed neighbours, who no longer confider us 

as a kind of philofophical favages, but have at length difcovered 
that the Graces, as well as the Sciences, have deigned to in- 
habit our ifland. The powers of Engiifh imagination are now 
as univerfally acknowledged as the force of Englifh reafon. The 
name of Shakefpeare is no lefs frequently mentioned abroad, 
and with no Jefs honour, than that of Newton: and foreigners 
are at laft brought to confefs, that what Lucretius faid of Epi- 
curus, may, with equal juftice, be applied to each of thofe 
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bright ornaments of our country, the philofopher, and the 
poet : 





vivida vis animi pervicit, & extra 
Proceffit longe flammantia menta mundi, 
Atque omne immenfum peragravit mente animoque, 

The work now under our confideration is a ftriking proof of 
the truth of thefe obfervations. ‘The poets of France have, at 
different times, given tranflations of detached fcenes and {peeches 
from the plays of the great father of our drama; but the Comte 
de Catuelan and his ingenious coadjutors *, have had the cou- 
rage to undertake a complete tranflation of the works of Shake- 
fpeare: of which they have now publifhed a fpecimen, by ren- 
dering Othello, The Tempeft, and Fulius Cesar, into French. It 
is difficult for any critic, not a native of France, to fpeak de. 
cifively of the effe& of this undertaking. To us, we mutt 
declare, the ** Mufe of Fire” lofes much of her ardour and 
fpirit in the experiment; nor can we conceive that foreign 
readers can form an adequate idea of the theatre of Shakefpeare, 
a theatre abounding with every variety of {tyle, from the feve- 
ral plays that compofe it being uniformly tranflated into profe. 
Dacier, it is true, rendered Homer and Terence in the fame 

rvanner; but the epic fublimity and comic elegance were loft 
in the transfufion. 

To give an animated verfion of the works of Shakefpeare 
feems almoft to require a genius as vaft and flexible as that of 
the original Autho:. No writer, indeed, refolved into plain 
poe, retains mere marks of the disjec?i membra poeta; but tho’ 
we admire the mutilated fragment, as ftatuaries ftill contem- 
plate the ftudy of Michael Angelo, yet we cannot help wifhing 
to have feen the figure entire. In a tafk, however, fo arduous 
and dificult, we cannot but applaud the fpirit of the under- 
taking ; and we readily confefs that the fenle of the poet is, 
in general +, very faithfully given, and that the Tranflators 


* M. le Tourneur and M. Fountaine Malherbe. 

+ Itis net only pardonable that they fhould have fallen into fome 
errors, but rather furprifing that they fhould not have been betrayed 
into more. Qn this principle we are not inclined to pafs any very 
heavy cenfure on the following paflage of the Tempeft : 

«© As wicked dew, as e’er my mother brufh’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholefome fen, 
Drop on you both !” 

Tombe sur vous deux le ferein le plus contagieufe, tel que fur un marais 
infec? ma mire en amaffa jamais avec la plume d’un u1Bo0U ! 

Here Shakefneare’s raven is, by the Tranflators, unfortunately 
metamorphofed into an oa/, 

They have alfo been led, by our public prints, into a few mifakes 
in their pompous account of the Jubilee at Stratford, which was not 
quite {o 37 Iportant a national cQncern as thev have reprefented it, nor 
celebrated by ivir, Foote in a piece calied, Ve Stratford Jubilee. 
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feem fully to have conceived the beauties of his drama, however 
unequally they may have copied or reflected them. They have 
alfo added every note and comment neceflary to illufrate their 
Author ; and, at the conclufion of the account of his life, have 
hazarded fome very ingenious reflections on the caufes of origi- 
nality of compofition in ‘general, confining it almoft entirely ta 
the earlieft writers of every nation. They have likewife refcued 
Shakefpeare from the mifrepretentations of Marmontel; and 
fpoken with great juftice of the many feeble and injudicious 
efforts to improve and refine the plays of Shakefpeare. ‘ Some 
wits of the next age, Dryden and Davenant (fay they, fpeak- 
ing of the Tempelt) thought to make the fable more perfec 
by doubling the prodigy; but they blurred the graces of the 
work, aud extinguifhed the probability and nature.’ 

They have concluded their remarks on this occafion with 
the following paragraph, the confideration of which we ftrongly 
recommend to the modernizers and alterers of the plays of 
Shakefpeare. 

¢ Such has, in general, been the fate of thofe who have 
taken up the chiffel to retouch and to embellifh the ftatues of 
this immortal Phidias ; and we have fpoken more at large of 
this piece [the Tempeft] in order to enable the Public to judge 
of the fuccefs and merit of thefe boafted corre&tions of Shake- 
fpeare! The truth is, that thefe changes relate only to epi- 
fodes, added or rejected, without taking from the mafs or tex- 
ture of the piece; the characters and bafis of the drama have 
| always remained ; or the innovators have been punifhed with 
| contempt and indignation for their temerity” 

On the whole, to an Englifh reader this work is at leaft a 
matter of curiofity, and to foreigners it will certainly convey 
much information, and lay before them the rude materials of 
our drama. Cc : 


ArT. XI. 
Mémeires Critiques etHiftoriques fur plufieurs points d’ antiguités militatres, 

&F¢. Critical and Hiftorical Memoirs, &c. By Charles Guiichard, 

called Quintus Icilius, Colonel in the King of Praffia’s Service, and 

Fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at 

Berlin. See the Title more at large in our Review for September 

laf, p. 276. 

ALTHOUGH we gave a brief advertifement of thefe curious 

memoi’s, in the Review above referred to, yet, we ima- 
gine, fome farther particulars of a work fo fingular, and fo 
eleoant, will be very acceptable to our Readers. 

Few military gentlemen, in the prefent age, have fo honour- 
ably diftinguifhed themfelves in the republic of letters, as did 
the late M. Guifchard. His military memcirs concerning the 
Greeks and Romans, publifhed in 1758, in two volumes in 
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4to, are well known, and contain the moft evident proofs of ex. 
tenfive learning, and of an intimate acquaintance with every 
-— in the hittories of Greece and Rome, relating to the art 
of war. 

The work now before us will add confiderably to the Author’s 
reputation; it fhews great accuracy of obfervation, folidity of 
judgment, and a very uncommon fhare of learning. The two 
firft volumes contain a very full and circumftantial account of 
Cezfar’s campaign in Spain againft Afranius and Petreius, Pom- 
pey’s lieutenants. —* This campaign, fays our Author, is admired 
by the ancients, who confider it as a matter-piece in the art of 
war. The moderns, fubfcribing to this opinion, have con- 
tented themfelves with fpeaking of it in the higheft terms, but 
none of them have entered into a minute examination of the 
manaeuvres of this great Captain, nor pointed out the true rea- 
fons of his fuccefs. I do not even except the judicious marfhal 
Puyfegur, whofe reflections upon this war are well known, 
Imagining that he faw a ftriking refemblance between Czfar’s 
campaign, and that of marfhal Turenne againit the duke of 
Lorrain, in 1653, he was prejudiced in favour of his parallel, 
and has given a falfe colouring to the whole picture. The 
judgment which he paflzs upon it, though that of a man of 
confummate knowledge in the art of war, fhews, however, that 
fome very material circumftances of this event had efcaped his 
fagacity. : 

‘When I gave an analyfis of Cefar’s campaign in Africa, in 
my Military Memoirs, concerning the Greeks and Romans, | availed 
myfelf of the lights that are thrown upon that part of the 
world, in Shaw’s Travels. This affiftance, though not very 
confiderable, enabled me to clear up feveral faéts, which Hirtius 
defcribes fometimes very obfcurely; and to give the military 
» Reader a much more circumftantial and accurate account of the 

perations of the two armies, than had ever been given be- 
fore. 

¢ During the war, of which I fhall give an account, the ge- 
nerals performed their feveral maneeuvres, in the environs of 
Lerida, in a country of fmall extent, of which we can much 
more eafily have maps, than we can of Africa. Accordingly, 
this advantage has enabled me to fupport the truth of my ac- 
count, by the prefent ftate of that country, which, notwith- 
ftanding the lapfe of fo many ages, has not undergone any fuch 
change as to make us miftake the defcription which Czfar him- 
felf gives of it. 

cle it is of ufe to every Writer, who undertakes to give an 
account of the wars of the Greeks and Romans, to be acquaint 
ed with the country which was the theatre of them, it is of no 


Jefs importance to him to know the true fenfe and meaning of 
what 
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what ancient Authors fay concerning them. Before the inven- 
tion of printing, thofe who were employed in tranf{cribing 
books, being often ignorant and inattentive, muft neceffarily 
have committed a great many miftakes, Accordingly, thofe 
jearned men, who publifhed the firft editions of ancient Authors 
from manufcripts, employed the whole of their erudition in cor- 
reGting fuch miftakes, and in drawing from different readings 
fuch as they thought correfpanded beft with the thread of the 
narration, and the genius of the language. This kind of la- 
bour being looked upon as of great importance, the Public 
was furnifhed with pretty correct editions of all the ancient Au- 
thors that have reached us, 

‘« But thefe Editors, how learned foever, were, for the moft 
part, ignorant of almoft every thing relating to the art of war 5 
and hence it is that we fo frequently meet with confufed 
paflages, and fuch as are evidently corrupted in the accounts of 
military operations, where the knowledge of the fubject fhould 
have directed the critics. The Commentaries of Czfar and of 
Hirtius, have many fuch paflages, as well as the other monu- 
ments of antiquity, notwithftanding the pains taken by men of 
eminence in the republic of letters, who have given us feveral 
editions of them. Let any one, for example, read that part of 
the hiftory of the African war, which gives us the order of bat- 
tle of the two armies of Czfar and Scipio, near Uzita, and he 
will find it confufed and unintelligible; whereas, if the text is 
correcied by manufcripts, in the way I have done, it will 
become very clear, and will give us a®juft idea of the manner in 
which the Romans drew up their legions in order of battle. I 
have proved, that a like miftake of the tranfcribers has thrown 
obfcurity into the account which Hirtius gives of the battle of 
Thapfus, and it would be eafy for me to produce other exam- 
ples. Maximus Planudes, about four centuries ago, tranflated 
the feven books of Czfar’s wars in Gaul into Greek: this tranf- 
lation is ftill extant, and one needs only compare it with the 
text, to difcover marks of good readings, which were preferved 
in the copy which the tranflator made ufe of.’ 

This is part of what our Author fays in a long and fenfible 
Preface, to which we refer fuch of our Readers as are defirous 
of being acquainted with the Roman art of war. Such gentle- 
men of the army, as are fcholars, will find their account in an 
attentive perufal of it. M. Guifchard’s obfervations on the 
ancient and modern manner of conduting military operations, 
are pertinent and judicious, and equally inftructive and enter- 
taining. 

The hiftory of Czfar’s campaign in Spain is divided into eigh¢ 
feGtions, and the Author has thrown into notes, at the end of 
each fection, the proofs of the principal facts cnet > the 
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hiftory, and obfervations on a great variety of fubjeds relatin 
to the tactics of the Romans; their marches, the manner A 
fortifying their camps, their bridges, the officers of their legions 
and the order of their promotion, their manner of retreating, 
their Pretorian cohorts, their military tribunes, their drels, 
the quantity of corn which each foldier received daily, &c. &c. 
Many of thefe fubjeéts are treated at full lengtb, and with great 
accuracy. 

The ninth fe&tion, which clofes the fecond volume, con- 
tains an account of Czfar’s firft campaign in Spain, the country 
where he begun and finifhed his military career. Of this cam- 
paign, though diftinguifhed by great events, we have no parti- 
cular account tranfmitted to us, which is the more to be 
regretted, as it was in this campaign that Cefar firft fhewed his 
abilities as a foldier. Perhaps, as our Author obferves, the 
great and memorable actions which he performed afterwards, 
and which raifed him fo very high, effaced the remembrance of 
his firft exploits. Be this as it may, the Public is much obliged 
to M. Guifchard, .for the judicious and interefting account he 
has given of this part of Czefar’s life, from materials collected 
from Dion Caflius, Appian, Plutarch, and other ancient 
writers. 

In one of the notes annexed to this fection, he inquires into 
the reafons which fo long retarded the conqueft of Spain. This 
country, he obferves, coft the Romans more men, more time, 
and more trouble, than all thofe which compofed their exten- 
five empire. The frequent defeats of their armies, however, 
did not difcourage them ; from year to year they fent confider- 
able reinforcements into Spain, which was to the Roman fol- 
diers, what Italy, in modern times, has been to the French, 
and Hungary to the Germans. When Lucullus wanted to raife 
troops to be fent into Spain, nobody would enlift ; and nothing 
Jefs than the example of a Scipio was neceflary to prevent the 
Romans from abandoning the enterprize. 

The gold and filver mines of Boetica and Andalufia, of which 
Strabo gives us fo interefting and particular an account, appear 
to our Author to have been the principal motives that induced 
the Romans to purfue the conquett of Spain with fo much ob- 
ftinacy ; for avarice, he tells us, had always as large a thare 
as ambition in the Roman conquefts. Their cruelty, their per- 
fidy, their injuftice, during their wars in Spain, it is faid, are 
unparalleled ; and their avarice, a vice fo fatal to the execution 
of great enterprizes, was fometimes produciive of calamities 
which all the valour and ail the virtue of the Scipios were un- 
able either to prevent or remedy. 

© Julius Cafar, continues our Author, conquered Gaul ta 
eight years; and Gaul was, at Icalt, as populous and as ee 
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like as Spain.. The fuperiority of Czfar’s genius, and that of 
the forces of the republic, with which he invaded it, contributed, 
undoubtedly, not a little to the rapidity of his conquefts. But 
when one confiders, on the one hand, the extraordinary efforts 
of the Romans, under the conduét of their ableft generals, ia 
order to make themfelves mafters of Spain, and, on the other, 
that this country was not entirely reduced when Ceafar made 
his firft campaign in it, we are tempted to think, that there 
muft have been fome very particular reafons, which occafioned 
fo long a refiftance. Several Authors have imagined, that Spain 
was at that time much more populous than Gaul, and confequently 
beyond all comparifon more fo than it is at prefent. ‘hey have 
made the number of its inhabitants to amount to thirty milli- 
on, and on this ground have accounted for the difficulty which 
the Romans found in fubduing it. The celebrated Mr, Hume 
has already fhewn the miftake of fome modern Authors, who 
have magnified the populoufnefs of thofe ancient times; and 
Strabo has contradicted Polybius in regard to the abfurd ftory, 
which he relates with great gravity, of Gracchus havin 
deftroyed no lefs than three hundred cities in Celtiberia. 
The great armies, which emall countries raifed, have led 
thele Writers into their miftake, They did not confider, 
that when once fuch armies were defeated, they appeared 
no more, which fhews plainly that they were compofed 
of the whole nation. Were we, at prefent, to fend into 
the field from the fmalleft of our provinces, all the ine 
habitants of a certain age, and fit to bear arms, they would 
compofe a much more numerous army than any of thofe that 
are mentioned by the antients. . This fingle circumftance, 
therefore, if duly attended to, muft Jefien cur wonder at thefe 
emigrations from the North, during the declenfion of the Ro- 
man empire, and fhews plainly that there is no foundation for 
the opinion that the numbers of mankind are leflened in modera 
times, 

There were in Spain fevera! tribes fcattered up and down the 
country, which had their particular forms of government, their 
particular interefts, laws and ciftoms. ‘Their frontiers were 
not contiguous; great mountains and barren heaths feparated 
them from each other. It was nat fafe to live in the open 
country, on account of the bands of thieves and robbers which 
cotitinually infefted it, and obliged the inhabitants to take ree 
fuge in fortified caftles or cities. Such is the idea which antient 
Writers give us of Spain. Strabo, who of al! the writers of 
antiquity, was beft acquainted with this country, affirms that 
all ics opulence and fertility was confined to Bariica and Ane 
dalufia, the moft populous and beft known proviaces of all an- 
titat Iberia, 
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In Gaul, on the contrary, the tribes were much more ny 
merous, and lived more in fociety. Their ative and ener. 
prizing character led them to form alliances and confederacies 
according to their refpective inclinations and political views, fo 
that when Cefar invaded this country he had numerous armies 
to combat, and great difficulties to furmount; for no fooner 
was one petty ftate reduced to fubjection, than another took 
up arms. ‘Thefe difficulties, however, only raifed the ardour 
of Czfar; he marched as it were from conqueft to conqueft, 
and recruited his army with levies from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Gaul, making one conquered ftate furnith him with 
the means of conquering others. But the cafe was different in 
Spain; the moft fignal victorics in that country produced no 
other effect than the deftruction of the tribe that was defeated, 
The reft, feparated from it by mountains, and widely-extended 
heaths, remained in tranquillity, and unconcerned about the 
event. When motives of avarice determined the Romans to 
carry war into a remote province, they were obliged to think 
of the fubfiftence of their troops, the fcarcity of the country 
they left behind them, the roads, &c. In a word, the advan- 
tages arifing from the defeat of an encmy were feldom propor- 
tioned to the inconveniences and lofles attending it. 

Thefe reafons having obliged the Romans fo relinquifh their 
project of reducing Spain by force of arms, they had recourfe 
to policy, availed themfelves, with great dexterity, of the in- 
ternal troubles which almoft continually agitated the inhabitants 
of that country, and made ufe of the afiftance of one petty 
ftate to enable them to ruin another. After all, they never 
thought themlelves fo firmly eftablifhed as to venture on de- 
priving the inhabitants of their rights and liberties, and though 
they joined the mett refined policy to the molt extenfive power, 
by fomenting ,divifions among the different ftates, by fettling 
new colonies in the beft cultivated parts of the country, and 
by endeavouring to introduce their language and their cuftoms 
by infenfible degrees, almoft two hundred years elapfed before 
they were able to reduce Spain to entire fubjeQion. It appears 
to me, therefore, concludes our Author, that the difficulties 
which the Romans met with in this conqueft, are rather to be 
attributed to local circumftances, and to the uncultivated ftate 
of the country than to the number of its inhabitants. The fame 
obftacles likewife retarded the progrefs and the viCtorics of the 


Moors in the eighth century. 
There are fome other notes annexed to this ninth feCion of 


our. Author’s work, which we could with pleafure infert, par-- 


ticularly one concerning the knowledge which the Remans had 


of geography ; but we mult not enlarge. 
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The third volume is introduced with the hiftory of Czfar’s 
legions, and contains many pertinent obfervations, which throw 
light on feveral parts of the Roman hiftory, particularly on the 
war between Czfar and Pompey. 

The hiftory of Czfar’s legions is followed by a chronological 
diflertation, the defign of which is to afcertain the dates of fe- 
veral public tranfactions, and military events, during the four 

ears immediatcly preceding the reformation of the Calendar. 
This differtation is followed by a journal of the principal events 
during the civil war betwten Cafar and Pompey. 

The confufion that prevailed in the Roman year at this time 
is well knewn, and therefore thofe who are defirous of hav- 
ing an accurate view of the public tranfactions of this bufy 
period will think themfelves under obligations to our Author 
for the great pains he has taken to throw light upon fuch a fub- 
ject, ’tho’ little interefting indeed to the generality of readers. 

The third volume concludes with a tranflation of the Ce/i of 
Julius Africanus, a wark frequently mentioned both by ancient 
and modern writers, but never (that we can recollect) tranflated 
before into any language. Some fragments of it, from three 
manufcripts, two of which were found in the King’s library, 
and one in Colbert’s, were publifhed at Paris in 1693, by the 
learned Thevenot, in his collection of the works of the Greek 
mathematicians ; but the text was fo corrupted, and mutilated, 
that the editor did not attempt a tranflation of it, and it is the 
only treatife in his collection that appears without a tranflation. 
Our Author purchafed a Greek manufcript of the work in 
Holland, which he thinks belonged to the learned M/Zeibomius, 
and from the marginal notes and corrections of which, together 
with thofe of M. Baivin, he acknowledges that he received con- 
fiderable affiftance in his tranflation. 

Julius Africanus was a native of Syria, and flourifhed in the 
third century, under the reign of the Emperor Alexander Seve- 
rus, to whom Eufebius tells us he dedicated part of his works. 
He acquired a confiderable degree of reputation by five books of 
chronology, wherein he gave an account of the moft memo- 
rable events from the creation of the world to the times in 
which he lived, in a regular feries. ‘This work is loft, but it 
is well known that Eufebius, Syncellus, Theophanes, Cedre« 
nus, and other chronologifts have frequently copied it. 

His Ce/ti confifts of nine books, wherein he treats of a great 
variety of fubjects—geography, hiftory, geometry, natural philo- 
fophy, medicine, war, agriculture, &c. fometimes giving his 
readers his own ideas, and that with very little accuracy or 
method, and frequently nothing but extraéts from other writers. 
Our Author has only tranflated what relates to the art of war 


among the ancients, with a few extracts from the other parts 
of the work, 
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Fhe fourth volume contains a defence of our Author’s 4/;7;. 
tary Memoirs concerning the Greeks and Romans againft the objec. 
tions of M4. Lo-Losz, contained in a work, intitled,— Recherches 
a’ Antiquités Militaires. Befide anfwering the objeétions of his 
antagonift, M. Guilchard occafionally difcuffes a variety of cu- 
rious fubjects relating to the art of war among the ancients, 
and fhews a manifeft fuperiority to M. Lo-Looz in point of 


erudition, judgment, and accuracy. R 
q 





aceanas 


E have been defired to communicate to our philofophical and 
learned Readers the following Literary Intelligence, from 
Copenhagen ; extracted from a paper tranfmitted to us, containing 
an account of the proceedings of the ‘ Royal Society of Sciexces’ in 
that city, aflembled on the 26th of April latt. 
At that meeting, the prize for the beft folution of the Marhema. 


tical Problem, relating to Y4e Invention of a Machine for the extraGing' 


the Mad, and extirpating the aquatic Plants, from Lakes, (ec. was ad- 
judged to M, Henry Gerner, Captain of Marines in the King’s 
fervice. 

The prize for the fecond Mathematical Quefion, relative to the 
proper Curvature of the Keels of Vefels, which have floated fome time 
rn the Water, was adjudged ‘ to the fatisfactory Memoir compofed 
on this fabject by M. Erneft Stibolt, Lieutenant-Captain of Marines. 

* The Piyfical Problem concerning The Analjfis of Metals into their 
canpfiituent Printiples, was not completely refolved in the Memcir pre- 
fented by M. Charles Frederic Wentzel, of Drefden: neverthelefs, 
the Society confidering the great difficulty of this problem, decreed 
the prize to him; not only becaufe he had performed more towards 
the folution of it than any other Chemift before him ; but likewife 
with a view to encourage him to perfevere in his inquiries into this 
important object ’—At the fame time the Society refolved to propofe 
the following {ubjects or queftions for the year 1776: 

In Mathematics :—TYo determine the true Path of a Cannon Ball or 
Bemb through the Air, ly a more clear and expeditious Methed than 
has hiiberto been prop fed. 

In Phyfics:—Yo explain the Genefis or Origin of the Nitrous Acid, 
by accurate Experiments. 

In Hitory :—/ bether the Number of the Inhabitants in Denmark and 
Norway was ever greater, before the Time of the horrid Peftilence 
(quam Atram Mortem vocant) which raged about the Middle of 
the 14th Century, than it has Leen in more modern Times ? 

The prize for the belt Memoir on each of thefe fubjects confits 
of a Gold Medal, of the value of an hundred Danifh crowns (1ix- 
dollars). The Memoirs muft be written in the French, Latin, Danith, 
or German languages; and are to be addrefled, poit paid, to the 
Perpetual Secretary, at prefent Prefident of the Society, M. de Stielm- 
fierne, Knight of the Order of Dannebreg, &e.—No papers will be 
admitted after the Jait day of May, 1777.—The Candidates mutt be 


careful to obierve the rules, with regard to fecrely, &c. which *. 


uiually required on thefe occaiions, 
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To thee REMARKABLE PASssAGES in this 
Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Velume. 


A. 


Dortions tothe hiftory of Peter 
the Great, page 398. 
AcHERSON—Opujcula Minora, ib. 
AGoty, expofition anatomique, &c. 
206 

nin, fixed, experiments on, 24. Ob- 
fervations and experiments on different 
kinds of air, 107. Farther experi- 
ments, 425. Mr. Bewly’s obferva- 
tions and experinients on, 430. Per- 
cival, Dr. his experiments on ditto, 
433. Dr. Dobfon’s ditto, 434. Dr. 
Warren’s, of cures performed by, in 
putrid difeafes, ib, See, alfo, Ma- 
GELLAN, 

ALEXANDER, the ancient hiftorians 
of that hero critically examined, 395. 

A.tGaroTTI, Count, letters to, from 
the late Pope, 535. 

Amettuon, M. his remarks on the 
Water Ordeal, 516. 

AmeERiIcA, controverfy relating to the 
civil war with our colonies there, 145. 
Injuftice and impolicy of our proceed- 
ings, 221. 
je&ts, 225. Their claims farther difcuf- 
fed, 229—238. Subjeétrefumed, 325. 
Continued, 403- 493. Independence 
of Great Britain recommended to the 
colonies, 499. Their prefent ability 
to maintain their pretenfions, 500. 

Awa tysis of Seneca, &c. 478. 

ANATOoMICA——Phyfical difcourfes, 
401. 

Anpria—Trattato de Acque Minerali, 
483. 

Pc. pt Perron, M. hit ace 
count of the theological fyftem of the 

Arp. Rev, Vol. bii. 


The colonifts not our fub- — 


ancient Perfiant, 517. Fis inquiry 
into the time of Zoroafter, 619. 

Ark, of Noah, learned fugpettions rela« 
tive to, 346. 

Aanaup, Abbé, his memoir concern. 
ing Plato’s ftyle in his Dialogues, 
5°5- 

AtTRONOMIGAL Ephemeris, &c. 401. 

ASTRONOMY, curious and learned des 
duction of the hiftory of from its 
origin, to the foundation of the Alex- 
andrian fchool, 520. 

ATTRACTION and Gravitation, curious 
experiments relative to, 329. Ac- 
count of the attraction of mountains, 


447 
B, 


Aner, learned refearches relative to 
the building of, and the difperfion 
of the builders, 350. 

BAcMEISTER—Beycrage Gefchicte Pe- 
ters, &c, 398. 

Bairxy’s hiftory of ancient aftronomy, 
&c. 479. 

Banks, and paper circulation, obf. on 
the nature and effeéts of, 457. 

BasatTic columns difcovered in the 
Venetian ftate, 28. 

BATHING, Curious account of the mee 
thod of, in the Turkith bagnios at 
Scio, 173. 

Bexrtey, Abbé, his obfervations on the 
remains of Tarfus, Cyrene, and An- 
cyra, 510. 

Brrnovutte-Recveil pour les aftrono» 
mes, tom. iii, 
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Brwry, Mr, his experiments ani ob. 
fervations relating to fixed air, 430. 
Brack, Dr. his experiments on boiling 
water, 31. 

BracpeEN, Dr. his experiments, &c, 
in an hea'ed room, 29. 

Bonpet’s diflertation on the Apoca- 
lypfe, &c 480. 

Botany. Sce Tityert. 

BoucHawup, M. his memoir concern- 
ing the Romen publicans, 5¢g 

Breqouicny, M. ce, his refearches, in 
London, relative to the hiftory of 
France, 515 

Bruce, Mr. his account of the mufic 
of Abyflinia, 432. 

Bucnoz—Dictionaire Minera!gique, &c, 
482. 

PucximxGcuam, Duke of, his letter to 
the Elector of Hanover, 292, 

Bury’s hiftory of St. Lewis, 479. 

Byssus, of the ancients, account of, 


454 


Ye 


Cc, 


AnetT, his account of a method of 
A enosbling copper to elude the teft of 
the volatile aleali, 561. 

CaroLina, South, general defcription 
of, 276, Surprifing acccunt of the 
effeéts of heat in that climate, 279. 

Carrera—Bibliotheque Litteraire, &c, 
432. 

Le medecin minifire de la nae 
ture, &c. 433 

CarTiraGes, bones, &c. controverfy 
relative to the fen/ibility of, 11. 

Csaris, Abbé de, his aftronomical 
ephemeris for 1776, 401%. 

CuEMIsTRY, Curious eflays and experi- 
ments in, 123. 

CHINA, grand annals of, an immenfe 
work, §39. Extraordinary probity of 
the Chinefe hiftcrians, 541. Striking 
inftances of their rigid accuracy and 
integrity, 542. Hiftory of China now 
compiling in France, from their mate- 
rials, ib, 

CurisTMAS DAY improperly celebrated 
on the 25th of December, 105. 

CrementT XIV. Pope, his amiable and 
excellent character, 531. Extraéts 
from his letters, 533. 

Crotsapes, See De GuIGNES, 

Crotx=sExamen critique des anciens 
hiftoires, &c. 495. 
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Coccu1—Lezioni fifica-anatcmiche, &e, 
401. : 

Cotontes, general obfervations on, fa- 
vourable to their liberties, by a learned 
Swifs, $71. 

Conpitrace=Cours d’etudé pour Dine 
ftruction du Prince du Parme, 321, 

ConGress, American, proceedings of, 
153. ‘Their explanztion, to the In. 
dians, of the nature of their differences 
with Creat Britain, ib. 

CoPpENHAGEN, account of the diftribu. 
tion of prizes hy the Royal Society of 
Sciences there, 584. New prize quefe 
tions propofed, ib. 

Copper, experimentson, 561. 

Coup d’oeil fur la Grande Bretagne, &c, 
481. 

Cowrer, Lord Keeper, letter from, to 
the Elector of Hanover, 289. 


-D, 


tpn M. his memoir, con- 

cerning the navigation of Pytheus 
to Thule, g10. 

Dausenron, M. his remarks on the 
houfing of theep, 558. | 

D’Azacra—Carias, &c. 402. 

D’Azara’s introduétion to the natural 
hiftory and phyfical geography of Spain, 
402-6 

De Brosses, his memoir concerning the 
fecond Bellum Servile, 508. 

De Guicnes, M. his dilfcuffion of the 
influence of the Croifades on the trade 
of France in the Levant, 511. 

De Luc’s and Dentant’s excurfions inte 
the Alps of Faucigny, 402. 

Dosson, Dr, his account of cafes and 
cures by fixed air, 434. 

DotverEXN—Prime linew de cognofcens 
dis mulierum, &c. 486. 

Dump and deaf perfons, account of a 
Janguage for, 478. 


E. 


ScuEMBURG—=Shakefpeare Schauf- 
_/ Ppicle, 399. 
Essay on taxes, &c. 395- 
towards a mineralogical defcrip- 
tion of the duchy of Henneberg, 398+ 
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Essay concerning converging fexiefes, 
45¢. 


F, 


AsstNi—Oedinis predicatorum, &¢. 
325. 
Fevers. See TREATISE. 
FonTIUM atque commentarium juris 
privati Jpecialis, &c. 485. 
Free Thoughts on political fubje&s, 
397: 
FRENCH, too cunning for the Dutch, in 
an article of trade, 562. 
Frisr’s memoirs of Galilei, ss2. 
Fuestxiin’s catalogue of the infeéts of 
Sw.tzerland, g00, 


Cc, 


ALILe£t, eulogy of that great man, 

(; 532» Many of his works lof, 
through the bigotry of his wife, 557. 

GANGANELLI, Pope, See CLEMENT. 

GarpeEN, Dr. his experiments on the 
electrical eel, 23. 

Gauwt, ancient, ftate of lettersin, 120. 

Gentit, M, his arguments to prove 
thet a vovage from France to Califor- 
nia, by a north-eat paflage, would be 
nerriy as long as that by the Cape, 
563: 

Crozper—Verfuch einer mineralogef- 
chen befchreibung, &c. 398. 

GopotpHyNy, Lord, his fecret attache 
ment to the Stuart family, 36. His 
general character, 39. 

GOVERNMENT, Origin and defign of, 
493. Britithh, conftitution of, ib. 
Monarchy and hereditary fuccefiion 
exploded, 499. 

GraviTATion. See ATTRACTION, 

Groster, Abbé, fome account of his 
great undertaxing of a new general 
hiftory of China, 539. Miflake of 
his, concerning the Grand Anaals rec- 
tified, 542. 

Guinea, new, fome acccunt of that 
country, 546. Wonderful rivulet of 
boiling water there, 547. 

Gusemes’ dictionary of coins, &c, 

. 402. 

CyMNOTUS, experiments on, 22, 23. 


DE 


} 


H, 


FAFFenven, Mr. his 2ccount of 
& the effects of lightning, 450. 

HArRTLey, Dr, fome ob on 
his famous theory of the human m.nd, 
45. 

Hepces, good remark on the method of 
Clppingy 17. 

Hextrey, Mr, his remarks on the ef- 
fects of lightning on a houfe furnifhed 
with an electrical conduétor, 450. 

Hess Freymathi,e Gedanken, &c. 
397 

Hiccins, Dr. his difpute with 
vriettiev, Ail. 

Hrsrorxicat journal of the fine arts, 
ec, 397 

History and defcription of all the nae 
tions, KC 315. 

—— of italian literature, 484. 

Horstey, Dr. his method «f conf 
ing meteorological journals, $53. 


ervations 





Dr. 





ructe 


I, 


| geese geographical defcription 

of Tufeany, 397. 

‘aMES II, curious particulars relating to 
the death of that prince, 284. 

Jrss, Mr. his reafous for refigning his 
church preferments, 68. 

Inprans, of North America, fome ac- 
count of their manners, &c. 263. 
Their horrid cruelty to their prifoneis, 
ib. Their nufbandry, 265. 

Incenuous, Dr. his experiments on 
the torpedo, 22. 

InsrrucTions for the deaf and dumb, 
&c. 478. 

InstrRucTIve letters of feveral learned 
Spaniards, 402. 

INQuIRY concerning happinefs, &c. 
473. 

Juraus Arricanus, his Cefi, fome 
account of that work, 583. 


Lamour, 


Q4q2 








Bs 
ar 


t. 


L. 


Anour, rife and progrefs of, 400. 

its operation as the fource of na- 
tonal wealth, ib, Divifion of, 301. 
Wages of, confidered, 303, Farther 
inveftigation of this fubject, 453. 

LaFoveTTE's new metuod of curing 
venereal d:forders, &c, 483. 

Lanpe, M. de la, his memoir on the 
flux and reflux of the fea, 557° 

Lastone, M. de la, his obfervations on 
zinc, §°9. 

Lavater—Phyfiognomiche Fragmente, 
&e. 317. 

Lz Beauv, M. his memoir concerning 
the Roman legion, §<9. 

Leree, Abté, his curious ioftrvétions 
for the deaf and dumb, 478. 

Le Ros, M. his improvement of a new 
elect:ical machine, 5538. 

Letters of feveral illuftrious men, 
vol, MI. 324. 

Lettres Intereffantes du Pape Cle- 
ment XIV, tom. I. 481. 

Lizerty, civil, obfervations on the 
nature of, 141. 

LIGHTNING, account of the effects of, 
on an houte furnifhed with an electrical 
conduflor, 450. 

Linp, Dr. his defcription of a pcrtable 
wind-gage, 452. 

Literary, hiftorical, and critical li- 
brary, &c, 482. 

LorGna—*‘pecimen de Seriebus Con- 
vergentibus, 484. 

Lurersac’s difcourfe concerning the 
public monuments, &c. 394. 

LympuatTics, fyftem of, 14, 


M. 


AGeELLan, Mr. his experiments 

on air, 434- 

Matrra’s hiftory of China, 394- 

MAILLARDIERE——Precis du Droit des 
Gens, 397. 

Mancosran, defcription of that won- 
derfyl tree, 77- 

Masxetrne, Nevil, his propofal for 
meafuring the attraction of hills, 447. 
His obfervations on the mountain Sche- 


hallien, 443. 


E X. 


Metuop of conftrufting vizes, &e, 
601. 

Minxeratocicat and hydrographical 
dictionary, &c, 482. 

Mortixna—Metodo per 
&¢. 40l. 

MonxumenTa Antiquifime Hiftori 
&c. 319. . _ 
OUMTAENS, account of their oro. 
perty of attraction, 447. . 

Murr—Journal zus Kunfigefchichte, 
ec. 397- 

Music, of the ancient Greeks, &e. cu- 
rious accounts of, 203. 438. Of the 
Romans, 445. 

Musica inttruments, curious account 
of fore, ufed in the fouthern parts of 
the globe, 28. 

declamaiion, 3¢q, 


t ate 
sormare le Viti, 





N. 


Icnorson’s Effay on the natu- 
rai hittory of St. Domingo, &c. 
393- 

Noors, Dr. his defeription of an appae 
ratus for impregnating water with fixed 
air, 24. 

Nortu-East paffage to the Pacific 
Ocean practicable, 487. From France 
to California, not more advantageous 
than by the Cape of Good-Hope, 
563. 

Novis Commentarii, 319. 


oO. 


BerRL1n— Jungendorum Marium 
Fi vinrumque, &c. 485. 
Ozpr1—Abhandlung von den bonatti- 
gen fiebern, goo. 
Oxrorp (Harley) Earl of, his charac~ 
ter, 40. His letter to Baron Walie- 
nacr, 293- 


P. 


Eretvat, Dr, his experiments re~ 
lating to fixed air, 433- 


PeastaNny, 


Lusnlliis J elias, 
Giclgea sd, vm the Cembeakyrissn” exis 





IN DE X, 


Persitans, 
theological fyftem, 517. 
the author of their Zenda Vefla, 516. 

Purrosopuicat labours, by a Society 
of Friends, 319- 

— reflexions on taxation, 


Concerning 








and political friend, 
478. ’ 

PHosPHoR’S, experiments relating to, 
11g. Experiments on Mr. Canton’s 
phofphorus, 428, 

Puysictran, the fervant of nature, &c, 
433. — 

Puys1oGNomy, fcientifically treated, 

17. 

veareat s Two Letters on the American 
controverty, 486. 

Pracve, at Smyrna, fingular account 
of, 174 

Prato, obfervations concerning his 
ftyle, particularly the objec he had in 
view in his Io, 505. 

Pore, North. See Vovace. 

Pr = TORIAN bands, of the ancient Roe 
mans, particular account of, 388. 

PreTENDER, his lettcr to Queen Anne, 
287. 

i a > Body among 
the Romans, 


 _ eam du Bonheur, &c. 478. 
REMARK, additional, tothe ac- 


count of Tucker’s Addrefs, 72, 
Jos y 


ey, Dr. his curious inquiry into the 


| ‘ weight of metals in calcination, 123. 
Arbelenozrvcr, Dr, his comparifon of the 


heat of London and Edinburgh, 453- 
Rousser—Syfteme Phyfigue de la 
Femme, &c. 394- 
Rozrer’s obfervations ta natural philo- 


forhy, &c, 319. 320. 396. 


Ss, 


Artust, fragments of, 508. 
SaTuRN, effay on the periodical 
a ifappearing of his ring, 481. 
ScHofFFER—Fungerum, &c. 399. 
DCIATICA, nervous, obfervations on 
the nature and cure of, 435. 


fee 


ancient inquiry into their Scripture, facred, illuftrated by the 


knowledge of Eaftern manners and 
cuftoms, 354. Remarkable {pecimens 
of, 355. 

Szsoun’ s effay concerning the pheno- 
mena of Saturn’s ring, &c 48s 

SHAKESPEARE tranflaied into German, 
399. Iluto French, 575+ 

Sueep, remark on the praétice of boufing 
them, in the winter, 558. 

SIBERT, M, de, his differtaticn con- 
cerning the Lex Sempronia, 509, On 
the Tiers Erat in France, 516. 

Somers, Lord, his letter to the EleCtor 
of Hanover, 299 

Sopnia, Princeis, letter from, to Lord 
Strafford, 792. 

Spice TRADE, practices of the French, 
to cheat the Dutch out of it, 542. 
Stree, Mr. his account of curious mu- 

fical inftruments, 28. 

SreanGe, Mr. his account of bafaltic 
columns in Italy, 27. 

Stupy, general courfe of, 321, 

SumMMARY of the laws of nations, 


397 
T. 


Heory of luxury, &c. 480. 
Tuym—De Nutzbarkheit frende-« 


obferfations on, 


557¢ 

Tiraut—Reflexions Philofophiques fur 
I"Impot, 395. 

Tiztcet, M., his botanical experimente, 
562. 

Trrasoscui—Storia della Litteratura 
Italiana, 484. 

TREATISE on the univerfal knowledge 
of grain, &c. 395: 

—- concerning malignant fevers, 

400. 

—— onthe advantages that refult 

from the introduétion of foreign ani- 

mals, &c. 48s. 

on the difeafes incident to the 
female fex, 486. 

TREES, ought mot to be raifed in poor 
land, 15. 

TremBrey—lInftru@tions d'un Pere, 
&c. 223. 

Triumpu of the Graces, &c. 396. 

Tourntzer and Malherbe, their tran- 
flation of Shakefpeare into French, 
$75: 











Tucxgr, 
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IN DE X. 


Tucker, Dean, his fcheme for a coali- 
tion with the colonies, 2. Charged 
with ¢ifingenuous treatment of Dr. 


Franklin, 5. 
V. 


Orcanos, account of fome in 
Germany, and their produ€tions, 
475 ; 

Vortasre’s Works complete, in go 
volumes, 400. 

Voyvace, into the Pacific Ocean, pro- 
bability of performing by a No:th- 
eaft pafflage, 487. See Norru- 
East, 


W. 


ArrEn, Dr. his fuccefs in the 
adminiftrarion of fixed air in pu- 
trid difeates, 434. 

Waren, freezes the fooner after boil- 
ing, 3%. 

WEALTH, National, fources of, invefti- 
gated, 300. 455 Different progrefs 
of, in different nations, 461. 

Wicryam Jil, his character, 37. 


nr Ene ns 
WILLA msonx, Dr. his experiments on 
the electrical eel, 22. 
Winvd-Gace, defcription of a portable 
one, 452. 
Wotr in theep’s cloathing, 440. 
Woman phyficaliy and movaliy conf- 
aered, 394 
Wourrer, Mr. his experiments on a 
new colouring fubitance fiom the South 
Sea, 27. 


X, 


Oro, King of, h's excellent cha. 
racter, 648. His crucl treatment 
by the Spamiards, 550. 


Z. 


7 Enpa Vesta, inquiry concerning 

yf the author of that book, 519. 

Zevarros’s Falfe Philofophy, gor. 

* 

ZINC, curious memoir concerning, 
559+ 

ZoroASTER, rhe lawgiver of the Per. 
fians, inquiry into the time when he 


lived, 519. 


. END or VOL. LIV. 


/) 


ERRATA uw tis VOLUME, 


1. 6, read 40 per cent. 
1. 9 from bottom, r. fruits of their labour. 
66, 1. 7 from bottom, for any, r. every. 
Ie Ss for wivified, tr. revivified, 
l. 7, for confined, r. long continued. 
— 156, for a iftian, x. Sebaftian. 
— 157, Il. 1, for 1260, r. 1560. 
— 159, Art. 21, 1. 8, for having, r. ave, 
— :95, Art. VII. 1.12, for calm, r. ccol, 
— 200, 1. 7, for Colas, r. Colas’s. 
ib, after zmagination, a full point, 
— 228, 1. ult. for /eafon, r. feafons. 


—~323, 6 Br pr fudeayour 
pred Sidlick ord 
Sot oSfe asithor_ th fa Pony reencley + 





